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Now are the days of humblest prayer, 
When consciences to God lie bare, 
And mercy most delights to spare. 
Oh, hearken when we cry, 
Chastise us with Thy fear; 
Yet, Father! in the multitude 
Of Thy compassions, hear! 


The feast of penance! Oh, so bright 
With true conversion’s heavenly light, 
Like sunrise after stormy night! 
Oh, hearken when we cry, 
Chastise us with Thy fear; 
Yet, Father! in the multitude 
Of Thy compassions, hear! 


Oh, happy time of blessed tears, 
Of surer hopes, of chast’ning fears, — 
Undoing all our evil years. 
Oh, hearken when we cry, 
Chastise us with Thy fear; 
Yet, Father! in the multitude 
Of Thy compassions, hear! 


All glory to redeeming grace, 

Disdaining not our evil case, 

But showing us our Saviour’s face! 

Oh, hearken when we cry, 
Chastise us with Thy fear; 

Yet, Father! in the multitude 
Of Thy compassions, hear! 


F. W. Faber. 
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Lent and the Ministry 


SECOND TO NONE 
John Murray Atwood 


It is gratifying to know that the Com- 
mission on the Ministry and the General 
Superintendent propose that the whole 
church shall give special attention during 
the Lenten season to the business of 
augmenting and strengthening our min- 
istry. It is high time that the policy of 
waiting in hopes that a few of our young 
people each year will consider seriously 
the Christian ministry as a future calling, 
should give place to something more 
purposeful and aggressive. The ministry 
may be the noblest of callings, as some 
say; it may offer the best opportunity 
for intellectual and self-culture, fellowship 
with the best, social service and leader- 
ship, as others have truly said; and yet 
our young people are not going to rush 
into the Universalist ministry unless they 
can see for themselves that here is a chance 
to do a kind of work that is needed and 
really appeals to them. 

The tendency to lampoon and caricature 
the minister on the stage and in literature, 
as well as the habit in some circles of decry- 
ing the church, gives many of the young a 
false impression of the work of a clergy- 
man, and turns them away from any con- 
sideration of it. The responsibility of 
correcting that impression rests on the 
church as a whole—not simply on theo- 
logical school deans, nor yet solely on the 
ministers, but upon parents, church school 
officers and teachers as well. 

It will be good education for our church, 
first, to call the attention of our people 
publicly to the urgent need for more 
ministers and strong ministers, if we are 
to be an aggressive, militant church. 
At the same time we want to make it 
plain that the opportunity in the ministry 
to-day for the noblest kind of service and 
the most influential leadership is unsur- 
passed by any other vocation, and that 
the business of being a real minister of 
Christ is emphatically a man’s job. It is 
no place for weaklings of any kind. The 
call is for men with brains, with a capacity 
for severe thinking and hard work, and 
withal a genuine human sympathy and 
desire to help their fellows. 

In the second place, if any of us know a 
young man who has the right qualifications 
—he sure he has the qualifications—let us 
personally suggest the ministry to him as 
a life-work. He may not welcome the 
idea, even may laugh at it. But you can 
never tell. More than one strong man is 
in the ministry to-day because of friendly 
advice of this kind that was not at first 
seriously entertained. But the suggestion 
like a good seed found lodgment in his 
mind, and in time germinated and de- 
veloped into a life purpose. If we want 
keen, earnest, human fellows for the minis- 
try, and see some who have the right kind 
of stuff in them, why should we not speak 


our conviction as to their fitness for this 
work? 

In the third place we need not only the 
testimonies of notable clergymen as to the 
greatness and satisfactions of this pro- 
fession—one can gather a sheathful of 
such witnesses—but also we should have 
incidents and stories from the lives of 
men like Theodore Parker, Hcsea Ballou, 
Q. H. Shinn, J. H. Tuttle, Dr. Chalmers, 
Samuel J. May, Richard Baxter, Fred- 
erick Rebertson and Phillips Brooks—to 
give young people some real insight 
into the inspiration and joy of a Chris- 
tian clergyman’s work. 

I trust that all of our ministers and our 
church people will heed this call that 
comes from our Commission on the Min- 
istry and General Superintendent, and 
show that they believe that religion is the 
supreme interest, the church our greatest 
voluntary social institution, and the 
Christian ministry second to none as a 
business for these who ardently desire to 
serve their fellow men . 

* * 
A CHALLENGE TO SERVICE 
Lee S. McCollester 


The campaign tc increase the number 
of men entering the modern ministry is 
most wise. There is great need of more 
men as religious leaders, and the emphasis 
of the modern ministry is a new one to 
meet the new needs of the age. All honor 
is due to the Christian ministry of the past. | 
It was a creating and inspiring force in the 
progress of society. With time and 
familiarity to customs some men have 
made their profession a perfunctory office 
and have exalted the ferm above the spirit 
to the extent that to the superficial ob- 
server the ministry has lost its leadership 
and its attractiveness. The real ministry, 
however, still exists, and today it is 
emerging into new expressions and power. 
Never was it so much the real job of the 
real man. The ideal is not that of men to 
“fill the pulpit” and to officially “conduct 
ceremonials” of a church institution. 
These are stili to be done, but the real 
function of the modern ministry is that 
of moral, educational and religious lead~ 
ership in the activities of a community. 
The ministry of tc-day is a challenge to 
service, and the honor it gives is in pro- 
portion to the worth and zeal of the service 
rendered. More than this, the challenge 
is not alone to young men to dare to enter 
the ministry, but to present ministers 
and living churches to encovrage and aid 
the youth to enter the ministry. If 
churches want ministers for the future 
why do they not cut of their own society 
discover and prepare men to carry on? 
This matter of the ministry of the future 
is a matter that concerns not only the 
youth who are to ke ministers, but the 
present ministry, and churches. which 
want the work of the church to go on. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jeeus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE WAY OF UNITY: THE SPIRIT OF FRIEND- 
LINESS 


Y way of clearer understanding and by way of 

a common service we move toward unity. 

With these, however, must go.a friendly spirit. 

No intellectual achievement, and no strong effort of 

the will can take the place of a right disposition, 

We can speak with the tongues of angels and we can 

give our body to be burned, but if we have not love, 

it profiteth us little. If love is there it is hard to hide 
it. Ifitisnot there, nothing can take its place. 

The success of English and American Quakers 
during and since the war in works of relief and recon- 
struction has been a subject of much comment. 
Poles and Russians, French and Germans, respect 
and like the Quakers. In spite of barriers of dress, 
habits, language, country and religion, any cne of 
which was enovgh to have prevented unity, the 
Quakers have been brought into the closest kind of 
relationships with the different peoples they have 
served. These peoples might hate one another but 
they did not hate the Quakers, even when the Quakers 
ministered to their enemies. 

Said an intelligent French woman at the close 
of the war: “At first I thought I never would like 
Mademoiselle X (the English Quaker Agent in the 
village). Her dress was a fright. Her French was 
atrocious. She drank cold water and ate porridge. 
She never went to mass. And she was one of the 
stiff-necked English. But I never think of any of 
these things now. She is sd true and loyal, she works 
so hard, and she is so kind to all cf us, that we love 
her and we can not bear to think of her going away.” 

Much more than the bread or clothes they dis- 
tributed, or the houses they built, or the fields they 
harvested, the friendly spirit of the Quakers carried 
them straight into the hearts of alien peoples. 

The way of unity is the way of friendliness. That 
friendlirsess may reveal itself in word or service, or 
without either.. But when it exists it soon is manifest. 
Nearly every village and every church has its friendly 
man who is a unifying influence. 

In his Harvard Commencement address, Owen 
D. Young said that the question of our policy toward 
Europe was a moral question—that we had an obliga- 
tion and must meet it. What means we should take, 
what method we should follow, were not matters of 
first importance. The essential thing was to have 


the right spirit or attitude, and with that the method 
and means could be found. Everything we do for 
Europe in the way of helping her carry the heavy load 
left by the war may be important in itself, but it is 
vastly less important than its service as a gesture of 
friendliness. 

When Mr. Speight of King’s Chapel spoke to our 
people at Syracuse and brought them to their feet 
cheering, it was less the influence of his words, clear, 
strong, eloquent, though they were, and more the 
effect of a life of transparent friendliness. His per- 
sonality reinforced the message he brought that our 
duty is to speak the truth in love. 

The things that hurt us most are the things of 
the spirit. “I do not mind his mud,” said a gentle- 
man splashed by an automobile. “I mind his con- 
tempt.” 

And the things likewise that go the farthest and 
do the most good, creating understanding, and draw- 
ing people together, are the intangible things that in 
one way or another convey the message that we care. 


* 


A NEW UNIVERSITY HEAD 


HE Governor of Massachusetts, recently elected 

a trustee of Boston University, and Mrs. Fuller 

did a gracious thing on Feb. 12 in opening 

their home to several hundred representative citizens 

of Boston at a reception in honor of the new president 

of Boston University, Dr. Daniel L. Marsh. At the 

midwinter convocation on Feb. 25, Dr. Marsh will 
meet the ten thousand students of the University. 

The trustees have taken a long time in which to 
find a president and have met with some disappoint- 
ments, but the choice seems to be a happy one. There 
has been eriticism of the fact that Dr. Marsh is a 
Methodist clergyman. There would be no justifica- 
tion in electing him if he were only a Methodist 
clergyman, without a broad background and some 
university ideals, but there is no need of excluding 
him because he happens to be a Methodist clergyman. . 
The assumption of the critics seems to be that nobody 
could possibly be chosen who was not a Methodist 
clergyman. We doubt if thisisthe case. The trustees 
of Boston University are broad in their attitude 
toward the community and the community is loyal 
to the institution. We believe that the choice of Dr. 
Marsh is a happy one and we wish for him a very 
successful administration. 


| 
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WHAT WE GET OUT OF THE COAL STRIKE 
HE papers have been publishing estimates of 
losses incurred in the bitter industrial war 
commonly called ‘the coal strike.” The miners 
lost $170,000,000 in wages. The operators lost the 
profit on 30,000,000 tons of coal. The mining towns 
lost millions in business. The country lost more 
millions in health and efficiency. All told the money 
losses are put as high as a billion collars. But it 
has not been an unmixed evil. We probably will not 
have another coal strike—at least for some time. 
Perhaps in the light of bitter experience we may de- 
vise ways to prevent strikesaltogether. The operators 
were working to make future strikes impossible. 
That is the meaning of compulsory arbitration. The 
miners were working to keep the one great weapon 
which has brought results, as they view it, in the past. 
That is why they fought to the last ditch against it. 
If it be true, as asserted, that the operators con- 
sidered the Coolidge administration a good time for a 
try-out with the miners, and forced the issue, they 
have been disillusioned. 

If it be true that the miners after repeated threats 
and little strikes felt they must fight in reality to 
achieve results, they have been disillusioned. 

Both sides got their fill of fighting. Both at the 
end made the best of a bad business and tried to save 
their faces. Both have suffered enormous losses. 
Both agreed to call it more or less of a draw. 

The wage scale remains as it was. The miners 
lose. The check off, denied openly, apparently 
comes ina back door. The operators lose. 

The operators virtually admit the principle of 
the closed shop. The miners win. The miners vir- 
tually admit the binding force of conclusions reached 
by the fact-finding agencies to be set up. The opera- 
tors win. 

Both operators and miners have lost a good part 
of their market. Substitutes win. 

Both have showed up clearly the wastefulness 
of our methods of mining and delivering the power 
God has stored up in coal. The public wins. 

Perhaps the strike has helped on the day when 
we will get 90 per cent of the energy of coal and lose 
10 per cent instead of losing the best part of it as we 
do now. Perhaps we are nearer the day of great 
transformers at the pit head and delivery in clean 
electric power. 

As long as we continue to live and work in the 
coal age, these principles must be made clear and 
compelling: 

The coal mines are not like any ordinary real 
estate. They are so closely related to health and 
general prosperity that owners can not be permitted 
to handle them as they choose. If they won’t recog- 
nize the fact that they are dealing with semi-public 
utilities, they must be made to recognize it. 

Nor must the miners be permitted to regard the 
business in any different light. It should be made 
clear that any man going into some kinds of service 
voluntarily gives up part of his liberty. He gives up 
the right to commit acts that paralyze or destroy the 
business and inflict suffering on society as a whole. 

We are nearer the realization of these ideals be- 
cause of the coal strike. 


And out of it have come some fine revelations of 
the skill and public spirit of men. 

A soft coal operator, R. F. Grant of Cleve- 
land, according to John L. Lewis, was “the mediator 
and instrumentality in bringing the strike to an end.” 
Sproul, former Governor of Pennsylvania, Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, are others praised by the delegates. 

The miners pay tribute to Governor Pinchot. 
The operators are unqualified in their condemnation. 

“The thing could have been settled two months 
ago,” it has been asserted, “‘if it had not been for 
Pinchot.” 

Probably this is true, and simply because his 
political foes feared that he could get glory and votes 
out of the settlement. 

There has been some vicious underhanded work 
in the nasty fight that has been going on. 

There have been noble examples of magnanimity. 

And yet, if we should get most of the men who 
have been in the thick of it away from the mess we 
would find them rather a fine type, anxious for the 
right thing, devoted to their country. 

We need not lose faith in man because of the coal 
strike, but we need to highly resolve that this kind of 
adjudication of differences has had its day and must 
be ended. 

It can be done. 

* * 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY AND THE FED- 
ERAL COUNCIL 


HE Christian Century editorially disavows any 
intention of making an attack on the leaders 
of the Federal Council, their motives or their 

administration. It expresses respect and esteem for 
Dr. Gulick, whose name was mentioned in the edi- 
torial to which we made reference last week. It 
asserts that the editorial was misunderstood. The 
Christian Century knows best what it intended to say. 
We do not go back of the returns. We are glad that 
the Christian Century published the statement of 
the Federal Council in reply to what were construed 
as charges and made its position clear. 
* * 


THE CLERGY AND THE STAGE 


HE Homiletic Review for March will publish two 
interesting articles on ‘‘The Clergy and the 
Theater.”” One is by Dr. John Roach Straton, 

who lashes out indiscriminately against plays, players, 
and producers, and criticizes his fellow clergymen who 
attend performances of religious plays under the 
auspices of the corrupt and evil men whom he de- 
nounces. The other article is by the Rev. Wm. L. 
Stidger, who defends the stage and says that “the only 
thing which gives even a short life to an indecent 
play is the howling and yowling of so-called misguided 
editors and preachers in the church world.” 

Undoubtedly there are books and plays so bad 

that they have to be seized by the iron hand of the 
law. The only effective way, however, to get rid of 
evil is to crowd it out with good. Churches should 
help advertise plays of the right sort. One part of 
our job is the elevation and refinement of taste. In 
our church schools our young people may be given a 
taste for things that are worth while, by dramatic 
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clubs and classes. Nor must we forget that there is 
an honorable and useful place in life simply for things 
that rest and amuse. We are inclined to insist on 
everybody having what we ourselves like, forgetting 
that the recreational needs of factory workers may be 
much different from our needs. 

And as we go at our main job of making men 
and women who care what happens to the other fel- 
low in faith, in morals, in health, in jobs and every- 
thing else, we will approach a solution of this problem. 

Working with the stage and not against it, con- 
demiji\g when we must, but praising when we can, 
putting ourselves more often in the other fellow’s place 
and co-operating with the high-minded and unselfish 
among actors and producers, we will get somewhere. 
Mere railing will get us nowhere. Mere law will get 
us little. 

*  * 
A NEW JOHN MARSHALL 


AVE we a new John Marshall? Lawrence F. 
Abbott, now contributing editor of the Out- 
look, of which he was for a long time editor- 

in-chief, asks this question apropos of the speech of 
Attorney General Sargent made before the New York 
State Bar Association on ‘‘Prohibition.”’ 

“The secret of Marshall’s persuasiveness,”’ says 
Mr. Abbott, “lies in the fact that while he was fear- 
less he was never combative, while he was argumenta- 
tive he was never disputatious. His judgments were 
never asserted dictatorially. His manner, sometimes 
almost his very language, was this: ‘If such and such 
are the facts, and the evidence indicates that these 
are the facts, would not so and so be the reasonable 
conclusion?’ ” 

It was this kind of speech that Mr. Sargent made 
on Prohibition: This is the law. These are the facts. 
What conclusion must we draw? 

Such a mind moves in a different realm from those 
who refuse to face facts or obey the law on the one 
side, or those who suppress facts on the other side. 

* * 


DRAWING JAPAN AND OUR COUNTRY 
TOGETHER 


HE American Friends Service Committee of 

20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, which is the 

official body responsible for the splendid war 

work and post war work of the Quakers, has launched 

a_new project and is calling for money to back it. 

Since the “sudden change” in our immigration policy 

and the consequent estrangement of Japan and the 

United States this committee has been seeking a way 
to draw the two peoples together. 

They now announce a plan to bring 150 Japanese 
students to the United States to study. ‘‘We believe,” 
says the committee, “that by this means Japan 
will realize better the friendly feeling for her which 
exists to-day in this country, and that a fair adjust- 
ment of our mutual relations will be brought nearer.” 

These students will be placed in colleges which 
will co-operate ‘‘to find congenial and interesting 
surroundings for the students,” “friendship as well 
as education.” 

The students will be selected by the Japanese 
Friends Service Committee composed of Japanese 
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Quakers in Tokyo, and “will in no way represent 
official or special interests.” 

The committee’s statement closes with these 
moving words: 


At the time of the great earthquake two years ago 
the immediate response of America to the need of the 
people of Japan left no doubt of our vital, though often 
unconscious, sense of common brotherhood. In the face 
of a terrible natural catastrophe this sense of brother- 
hood broke into spontaneous and generous expression. 

The need to-day, though less dramatic, is far deeper. 
The youth of Japan and America are growing up in an 
atmosphere of mutual bitterness and suspicion created 
by our generation. The happiness of both nations is 
involved. These young people are the Japan and the 
United States of to-morrow. Not only the present, 
but, through them, the future lies in our hands. Shall 
we not do our utmost to give them a better heritage? 


MAKE A MINISTER OF HIM 


N every church in our Zion there are eager, en- 
I thusiastic boys coming up toward manhood. 
They are facing the future with wonderment. 
What are they going to become? Will they be business 
men, lawyers, teachers, laborers? Probably. Will 
they be ministers? Well, why not? Certainly the 
world needs ministers. President Coolidge declares 
what we all know to be true: ‘‘We do not need more 
material development, we need more spiritual de- 
velopment. We do not need more intellectual power, 
we need more moral power. We do not need more 
knowledge, we need more character. We do not need 
more government, we need more culture. We do not 
need more law, we need more religion. We do not 
need more of the things that are seen, we need more 
of the things that are unseen.” 

Of a truth, the Universalist Church needs more 
ministers. Where shall we secure them, if not from 
our own Sunday schools, our own churches, our own 
homes? There is only one way to increase the min- 
istry and that is to increase tt. 

With new fields already white for the harvest, 
with frontier outposts to be extended, with old, es- 
tablished churches looking for leaders, certainly there 
is need of recruiting the ministry. 

One problem to which we must set ourselves is 
that of preparing and ordaining more ministers. We 
want real flesh and blood candidates. No weaklings 
will do. 

There are churches in our denomination that 
have used up the energies of many ministers, while 
those same churches have never furnished even one 
minister for our forces. How is it with your church? 

We suggest that your Men’s Club can do no 
better work for our church than to become vitally 
interested in this problem. We suggest that your 
club establish a scholarship fund, that it be respons- 
ible for enlisting some boy for the ministry, that it 
sponsor him, that it send that boy to one of our theo 
logical schools, that it follow up the work, and, when 
it has developed and given to the denomination one 
candidate, that it start over and do the same thing 
again and again and forever. Then we shall be 


equipped to do our work. 
ese Ne 
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Cruising Close By 


XVI St. Petersburg the Capital of Comfort 


Johannes 


CTURE the map of Florida with its long arm 
projecting southward four hundred miles, 
and with the Atlantic Ocean on one side and 
the Gulf of Mexico on the other. Picture a 

point about half way down the west coast, and you 

have the location of St. Petersburg. Now enlarge 
the map and you will find a coast indented by sounds, 
bays and estuaries, more so on the west side than 
the east. A large, wide, irregular indentation half- 
way down the west coast is Tampa Bay. Not only 
does it penetrate Florida from west to east, but it 
swings around and goes northward twenty miles or 
more, making the Pinellas Peninsvla—a narrow neck 
of land projecting southward between this bay on 
the east and the Gulf of Mexico on the west. At 
the tip end of this Pinellas Peninsula is St. Peters- 
burg—looking across to the port of Tampa on the one 
side and out to the keys of the gulf on the other side. 

Rufus Steele in “What’s Right with Florida,” 
published first as a serial in the Christian Science 

Monitor, gave us a vivid description of what people 

mean by the ‘““West Coast.” He said: 


In a natural situation that pleaded so eloquently for 
cities the inevitable came to pass. On the roint of the 
peninsula sits St. Petersburg; opposite, on a kend of 
the bay, is Tampa. The latter is famous as a capital of 
ecmmerce; the former as a capital of comfort. In Flori- 
da’s developing kingdom of tremendous work and 
tremendous leisure it is difficult to say which city should 
be called the greater. Six miles of genial water may once 
have separated them, but if so, the fact is forgotten in a 
present day unicn having as its steel and stone founda- 
tion the great Gandy bridge. : 

These stellar cities have their satellites. Extending 
up the peninsula from St. Petersburg are Clearwater, 
Dunedin and Tarpon Springs. Extending down the 
coast from Tampa, at somewhat greater intervals, are 
Bradenton, Sarasota and Fort Myers. These vigorous 
towns are in turn magnified by lesser ones and are capi- 
tals to local areas given over to citrus growing, truck 
farming and the serious business of having summer fun 
all winter long. 

An ellipse with Tarpon Springs at the northern end 
of its major axis and Fort Myers at the southern end 
embraces the territory most visitors refer to when they 
tell you expectantly that they are on their way to the 
West Coast. 


St. Petersburg covers fifty-five square miles and 
has an all the year round population of about 40,000. 
In 1890 it had a population of 273 and in 1900 of 
ILS. 

Like most Florida cities it has drawn charts 
with swiftly climbing black lines which _ indicate 
almost unbelievable growth mn bank deposits, build- 
ing permits, and assessed valuations. 

There is an aggressive business city of St. Peters- 
burg; there are subdivisions with charming homes 
built in the Spanish or modified Spanish style of archi- 
tecture; there are groups made up of retired profes- 
sional people, of artists and of writers; there are 
churches like our own attracting many people above 


the average in culture and intelligence; there are golf 
courses and golf crowds; but, as Rufus Steele puts it, 
“the atmosphere of the city still is that of elderly 
prosperous gentlemen who go about in their shirt 
sleeves when they want to.” 

Many people from country towns in New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois and other states 
in that area flock to St. Petersburg. There are many 
retired storekeepers and farmers. Before I went there 
I had heard that it was a great place for “sitters’’— 
people who have nothing to do and who like to sit 
quietly and see the crowd go by. I found this to be 
true. The atmosphere of the place is that of the sit- 
ter, the plain, democratic, ruminative sitter, chewing 
the cud of contemplation. 

Some people resent this characterization, but 
why should they? Is there anything essentially noble 
in rushing about filled with ‘‘busyness,” or ignoble in 
sitting still and thinking it over? Long ago the 
Psalmist commended some degree of quietness in 
the great sentence: ‘‘Be still and know that I am God.” 
Admit that this does not mean necessarily sitting 
still, and that you may be still while traveling sixty 
miles an hour, yet it may mean sitting still. The 
sages of China and India who think things out sit 
still long hours at a time. This may seem far-fetched 
as applied to St. Petersburg, but is it necessarily so? 

People who have borne the heat and burden of 
the day have a right to a little rest before they go on. 
People who have begun to break very properly may 
strive to prolong their days by seeking a mild winter 
climate. People whose recreations are chess, checkers, 
pitching horseshoes, listening to band concerts in 
the park, are entitled to respect as much as people 
whose recreations are speed boats, polo, golf, long 
motor trips or late supper parties. Let there be some 
place where people take things quietly and do not work 
so hard to have a good time. 

St. Petersburg makes a distinct bid for “the 
sitters.”” All along the wide main streets and in out 
of the way corners where there is a view, the city has 
placed green benches for people to sit on. No watch- 
ful elderly woman in a black dress comes to collect a 
fee either, as they do abroad. It is all free. One 
can sit in what corresponds to the corner of 42d Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York, or the corner of Boyl- 
ston and Tremont, Boston, or to Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, and sit just as long as he pleases. Sit- 
ting there a man may see some one from his old home 
town back North, and have a regular love feast of a 
visit, or he may accidentally fall into conversation 
with some one on the next bench who knows some 
one he knows, and have a fine ‘“‘Well, well, the world 
is small’? morning with him. 

I spoke in the service of the St. Petersburg 
church and I verily believe the one point that got 
home most effectively was my passing reference to 
my native state of New York. Two or three fellow 
“York State’? men would have helped me make a 
new select “York State’ club if I had only stayed. 
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The city provides places to sit and to play games 
in the parks, and there is aScotch band with a majestic 
fat leader to entertain the crowd. 

The one or two hours on which I got away by 
myself and sat quietly on the famous green benches 
and watched the people were not the least profitable 
hours of my three days’ stay. There was plenty of 
sunshine to sit in and of course every one knows about 
the standing offer of a St. Petersburg paper to give 
away its entire edition on every day of the year on 
-which the sun does not shine. The Chamber of 
Commerce ought to subsidize that paper, for a better 
advertisement never was devised. It is one con- 
crete thing everybody can remember to tell about. 
And they always add: “It does not happen over five 
or six times a year.” 

Walking along the main street I was amused by 
the activity of the East Coast real estate corporations. 
Every day the buses from Coral Gables come over to 
inveigle the West Coast winter resident and prospec- 
tive buyer with free trips to Coral Gables. This the 
West Coast business people consider unethical, or 
at least bad form. ‘‘We advertise,” they say, “spend 
money, get people here, and then those grasping 
East Coast people send over and steal them. We 
would not do that with them.”’ 

Ninety thousand people visited St. Petersburg 
in the winter of 1924-25 and probably as many more 
are there this winter. Fifty thousand, it is said, 
bought lots last year, and many put up homes for 
themselves. There are thousands of modest bunga- 
lows in St. Petersburg with roomy porches shaded by 
palm trees, covered with vines, surrounded by flowers 
blooming all winter, and here people sit who want to 
get away from the crowd. With their books and 
papers, their sewing and mending, and letters from 
home, they live normal, happy, sunny lives while the 
blizzards how! around their old homes in the North. 
The great majority of winter visitors go back home 
in the spring, but an increasing number sell ovt up 
North and cast in their lot with St. Petersburg the 
year around. 

St. Petersburg has beautiful new hotels and its 
share of people who can afford to pay ten, fifteen or 
fifty dollars each day for their luxurious surroundings. 
And it has literally hundreds of quiet little hotels 
and boarding houses with rates better suited to the 
majority of the people who come there. 

Of the Universalist church we have written 
editorially. There is no question about Butler’s 
great power as a preacher or about the interest he 
has stirred up already. Nor is there any question 
about the genuineness and fineness of his manhood. 
Probably he would be in Middletown, N. Y., to-day 
had he not toppled over the balustrade of his church 
gallery on to the pews below at the close of an exhaust- 
ing day and broken himself all up. After years of 
ups and downs physically, he seems to be back in 
first class condition, and he gave us an interesting 
and inspiring sermon. Butler probably will sell his 
beautiful old farm in New York state in the lovely 
hill country back of Little Falls, or trade it for Florida 
property with some of these year round residents who 
want summer homes North especially for their wives 
and children. 


St. Petersburg is a church-going city. In front 
of the more popular churches there may be found often 
long lines of people waiting to get in. The attendance 
at our own service in a hall was large for a liberal 
church. 

In a state where money is being held up as the 
greatest good, and people are being promised wealth 
if they will only come and invest, it is refreshing to 
come to a city where friendliness and hospitality are 
being advertised. To be sure the St. Petersburg 
papers, like all other papers, are getting rich by real 
estate advertising. St. Petersburg has its wild-eyed 
enthusiastic boomers and boosters, who talk, chant, 
sing, recite, orate, yell, and coo its climate, its loca- 
tion, its wonderful real estate values. “Is Pinellas 
Peninsula,” asked one in the Sunday paper, ‘‘destined 
to rule the whole world?” “‘Look at the peninsulas 
of history.”” And then (from Greece down) followed 
the story of how the hardy dwellers in peninsulas like 
Pinellas had seized world domination. 

But the advertising the city itself puts out holds 
up “friendliness” as the ideal. It quotes approvingly 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, who called St. Petersburg “‘a 
human city.” It describes the way the Chamber of 
Commerce organizes and assists state societies and 
registers of state visitors so as to help people get 
together. 

Bishop and I experienced in full measure this 
fine friendliness. He had met it many times before, 
but this was my first visit. 

I was entertained delightfully in the home of 
Max A. H. Fitz, vice-president of the First National 
Bank. It was a home of comfort, even luxury, but a 
home where there was interest in art, in music, in 
books, and where everybody worked. The lady of 
the house was the chauffeur and she could drive her 
new Cadillac to the bank for her husband and be 
back in ten minutes. The home was near the center, 
but it was a neighborhood of detached houses, of 
wide lawns and of roomy streets. I even saw the two 
daughters of the family playing a kind of tennis in 
the street in front of the house. And in two minutes 
on foot I could reach an inlet of the ba where there 
were innumerable water fowl] from the North sitting 
as peacefully as the sitters on the park benches. Per- 
haps if we could analyze it and get the real facts, all 
this hegira southward, all this winter tovrist business, 
all this real estate boom and these new fortunes 
would be found to come from human beings following 
the example of our feathered friends. If this be so— 
and have I not proved it as well as most things get 
themselves proved in this fallible world?—why should 
not Florida follow the example of Bok and Babson 
and establish bird sanctuaries all over the state? 
Green benches (a modified kind of course) for birds 
would still further add to the reputation of this 
friendly city. 

I liked my hostess because she did not fuss about 
what I ate or what I did or ‘“‘wherewith I was clothed.” 
And I was intensely interested in the fact that as re- 
cently as 1904 ovr host came to this country asa young 
man witb his fortune to make. The photograph of 
his oldest boy in the uniform of ovr country and his 
pride in the boy attest his patriotism. Just what 
the World War cost such men with friends and rela : 
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tives on the other side, few of us ever will realize. 
We do realize better every year what a contribution 
the German-born American has made to our common 
life. 

A totally different type of hospitality but the 
same spirit of friendliness we found two or three miles 
out from the center in the northwestern part of the 
city—the new home of Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Hughes, 
where Bishop stayed. Here was a section of Saluda 
County, South Carolina, transported and set down in 
Florida. Here was a part of old Bethel Universalist 
Church of that county and a good part of the kin 
of the Rev. Thomas Chapman, our veteran Universal- 
ist missionary. Our hostess and her sister are nieces 
of Mr. Chapman. In the family were four promising 
school girls already talking about Tufts or St. Law- 
rence University. Two stalwart brothers of the host- 
ess appeared on Sunday just as we were leaving, to 
congratulate her on her birthday. Mr. Hughes is a 
road builder and is a type of the resourceful construc- 
tion men Florida is calling in just now from other 
parts of the country. 

Bishop, who has preached ‘‘on the circuit” in 
South Carolina, said that the groaning table, laden 
with innumerable good things to eat, hot meats and 
cold, all the vegetables available and everything else 
that could be put in between soup and dessert, made 
one think of Saluda County. ‘Up there,” he added, 
“they consider you mean and stingy if you don’t 
furnish ‘plenty,’ especially when the minister comes.” 
With two ministers they rationed us up for a week and 
all with the kindliest hospitality imaginable. 

The citizens of St. Petersburg have felt the need 
of a harbor which would permit deep sea shipping to 
come up to the city. Vigorous efforts were made to 
get the Federal Government to include an appropria- 
tion in the River and Harbor Bill last year for digging 
a channel across the mud flats of Tampa Bay. With 
the economy program in force at Washington they 
failed. Things were desperate. A freight embargo 
kept building materials from coming in, and while 
there was no embargo the other way, shipping delays 
kept fruits and vegetables from going out as they 
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should. All the country round was suffering. The 
citizens courageously tackled the harbor problem, 
dredged a 19-foot channel and a turning basin and 
built docks and storehouses. They have earned all 
the prosperity which will follow in the wake of this 
improvement. 

Guarding Tampa Bay and strung up and down 
the coast are many keys—as interesting as the keys 
we all know about over which the East Coast rail- 
road makes its way to Key West. One of the f2s- 
cinating things we hope some time to do is to cruise 
slowly among these keys, camping out, living on 
kingfish, mackerel, sea trout, or channel bass, and 
perhaps even trying for the tarpon with which these 
warm waters abound. 

In Florida there are crowded cities, bustling 
villages, congested railways, and motor roads up 
and down which the trucks and pleasure cars move 
in endless lines. But there are the great open spaces— 
thirty-five million acres in the state of which only 
seven million have been reclaimed, miles of swamps 
teeming with animal and vegetable life, and water 
ways inland and along the coast, protected by islands 
and jutting headlands, where even clumsy house- 
boats can ride in safety and where little sailing craft 
can cruise for hundreds of miles. 

The people of St. Petersburg make much of the 
opportunities they can give their visitors for outings 
of this kind. : 

I liked Miami and Palm Beach on the East 
Coast, I liked the Everglades and the Lake Country 
of the interior, and I liked Tampa and St. Peters- 
burg, and why shouldn’t I? It would be a queer type 
of Universalist who felt he had to join in the rivalries 
of one section against another, or dislike prairies be- 
cause he liked mountains. All kinds of scenery, all 
kinds of weather, all kinds of people, are worth while. 

As to all kinds of roads, all kinds of beds, all 
kinds of fleas, all kinds of cooking, all kinds of critics 
of religious weeklies, we will testify when we achieve 
entire sanctification. 

In St. Petersburg I struck only the best of every- 
thing. 


of a Pioneer 


Learning and Teaching 


Joseph Henry Crooker 


RF Miss Kollock had been asked during middle 
es life, while doing her great work in Chicago, 
“Where were you educated?” she would have 
answered with considerable pride: “At the 
U niversity of Wisconsin and in the Theological De- 
partment of St. Lawrence University at Canton, 
N. Y.’”’. This would have been a correct reply. She 
did not graduate at Madison, but was given a master’s 
degree in view of her scholarship in 1882. She took 
the three years’ course in divinity at Canton and 
graduated with high honors in June, 1875, at the 
mature age of twenty-seven. Thirty years later, 
while there at Commencement, she was elected a 
Phi Beta Kappa. 
While at Canton, she was under the instruction 


of three superior teachers: John C. Lee, one of the 
finest scholars educated at Amherst College for many 
years; Dean Eben Fisher of the Theological School, a 
man of wide knowledge and unusual wisdom;and 
Orello Cone, a New Testament scholar of first-class 
ability, who never received as much renown as he 
richly deserved. 

But education means with all of us much more 
than one’s schooling: it is the whole process of human 
development. There are diversities of method, but 
the end to be reached is the same: a perfect life. In 
our battles, the vital question is not, Where did you 
get your tool or weapon? but, What can you do with 
it? Lincoln had little schooling, but his faculties 
were highly developed and he acquired a large fund 
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of knowledge. Miss Kollock’s education extended 
over a longer period and had a wider range than is 
common. 

The life of Miss Kollock affords an impressive 
illustration of the supreme importance of the edu- 
cational values of the home—values not adequately 
appreciated at present. Civilization suffers because 
so many homes are failures. The character-building 
influences of family life are immense. Neither public 
school nor Sunday school can be a substitute for 
domestic training. And yet many parents do not 
realize this truth, but are shirking the most solemn 
duties that belong to men and women. We ought to 
lay to heart the great fact that the home actually 
educated the human race for ages before schools were 
established. No modern contrivance can take the 
place of these ancient educational ministries. That 
parents ignore their duties at this point means moral 
and religious decline: the loss of the fairest products 
of human progress. 

A prominent editor recently wrote of Miss Kol- 
lock: “‘Her attractiveness and success lay in her 
glorious personality.” And “personality” is im- 
parted, not by academic machinery or text book recita- 
tion or laboratory investigation, but by close associa- 
tion with gifted and dynamic men and women. Here 
is one of the chief defects of our present popular edu- 
cation: two much stress on the mechanics of instruc- 
tion and standardization. Everywhere the minimum 
of human magnetism and the touch of personal 
power. These elemental and regenerative influences 
were, fortunately, present to a large degree in her case. 

The list of her real educators is long, varied, 
and remarkable. Some of these creative personalities 
that profoundly influenced her character and career 
have been mentioned: her mother and father, her Sun- 
day school teacher, Mrs. Griffith, and her teachers at the 
Theological School, Professors Fisher, Lee and Cone. 
While at the University of Wisconsin she came into 
close contact with some notable persons, among whom 
the following must be named: President Paul A. 
Chadbourne, whose unfair manner in the class room 
she resented—he utterly ignored all the young women, 
to whom he never looked or spoke, giving all his 
attention to the young men. And yet, by his friendly 
attentions outside the class and by his solid intellectual 
attainments, he won her respect, but not her ad- 
miration. There was Mrs. D. E. Carson, for many 
years the Dean of Women, a beautiful woman of 
queenly presence, with remarkable grace and breadth 
of culture, a lover and inspirer of young women, who 
knew how to mother the shy and cheer the discouraged, 
and how also to discipline and ennoble young hearts 
that were indifferent or lawless. And, best of all, there 
was Prof. William F. Allen, a linguist of distinction, 
a historical scholar who won praise from Freem?n, and 
a writer who contributed something to every issue 
but three of the New York Nation (then in its great 
days), from its beginning in 1867 to his death in 1890. 
So near a perfect man that when he died his cultivated 
neighbor said of him, with tears in his eyes, ““He was 
just as good as the Lord Jesus Christ,” which, consid- 
ering the source (a Presbyterian elder), was superla- 
tive praise. And Professor Allen was to Miss Kollock 
the ideal teacher who won her ardent admiration. 
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Two incidents during her school and university 
days (aside from the class room experience to which 
reference has just been made) confirmed her faith in 
the doctrine of equal rights for woman. When 
President Chadbourne tried to have women excluded 
from the university, her father protested vigorously, 
stating very emphatically that he believed in equal 
opportunities and responsibilities for both men and 
women, and if his girls could not attend the state 
university, he would not pay taxes to support it. 
Truly a noble pioneer in more ways tHan one. 

Let her own words describe the other incident: 
“After I had taught a district school several terms, 
and my work had been pronounced satisfactory, I 
asked that my salary be raised to equal that paid to 
young men. The trustees refused my request, but 
gave the position to my brother, five years younger, 
at an increase of ten dollars a month, though I myself 
had trained him, along with others, to do such work! 
That experience startled me; and when I realized what 
it all meant, I decided to advocate to the best of my 
ability that women receive equal wages for equal 
services.” 

Two of the best things in Miss Kollock’s early 
life were: (1) The teaching that alternated with her 
periods of attendance at the university; and (2) the 
necessity that compelled her to earn the money to 
pay for her education. 

To teach is to learn. We have hardly mastered 
a subject until we have imparted the facts to another 
mind. It is an important truth of history that many 
great men and women, especially in America, were, 
eacly in life, engaged in the work of education: Daniel 
Webster and Horace Mann, Mary A. Livermore and 
Frances Willard, Dorothea Dix and Theodore Parker, 
Channing and Emerson—and scores of others. In 
teaching, we discover ourselves and human nature 
in general. We discipline ourselves by disciplining 
others. In developing young minds, we develop our 
own. In holding others to high and noble tasks, we 
lift ourselves. ._In no other way do we so thoroughly 
incorporate truth into our being as a part of our very 
life. 

It is a misfortune that the old custom has largely 
ceased, and few young men and women now spend, 
as formerly, a short period in teaching, before enter- 
ing upon their life work. 

Those who have watched for a long term of 
years the outcome of higher education, have noted 
that young people who pursue a college course on the 
money which they have earned, as a rule, take high 
rank as scholars and nearly always have careers 
in after life of which their friends are proud. But, on 
the other hand, those who have abundant funds to 
spend during their college days frequently do not 
reach a true success, measured by high ethical stand- 
ards. It is well for young people to learn in their 
early years the stern realities of life. Such lessons 
Miss Kollock did learn, and they were a very precious 
part of her real education. It was not, therefore, a 
misfortune, but her good fortune, that she had to earn 
the money that paid her way through the university. 

No wonder then that out of her experience she 
could make the following statement: ‘‘I often feel like 
reconstructing the petition in the Lord’s Prayer so 
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as to make it read: Lead us away from temptation 
by the steep, narrow path of difficulty and hardship.” 

So true is it that we are educated by the obstacles 
that we have to overcome and by the opponents 
against whom we have to strive! How quickly young 
lawyers are trained to efficiency by the opposing 
attorneys with whom they have to compete before 
judge and jury. What a precious training the aboli- 
tionists received in their heroic battles for human 
rights. People of a former generation who knew them 
noted the refinement of feature, the nobility of spirit, 
the exalted idealism, which characterized their person 
and conduct. And this ethical reaction from par- 
ticipation in any reform movement is everywhere 
clearly observable and most attractive. 

It is also true that responsibility as the representa- 
tive of a great cause brings to quick and full expres- 
sion all the heroism of one’s nature. Miss Kollock 
had to meet the strong prejudices of the world against 
a woman in the pulpit, the fortune of all early re- 


formers. She knew that critical eyes were always upon 
her. She realized that as the champion of a new, 
strange venture, she must be careful to make no 
mistakes. She must be earnest and enthusiastic but 
not fanatical. She must be loyal but also patient. 
She must so deport herself that those unfriendly 
would come to respect if not join in the movement 
so dear to her heart. 

It is probable that these considerations and ex- 
periences helped to give her the serious (but not som- 
ber) spirit which marked her life. This keen recog- 
nition of the fact that she was constantly under 
critical inspection and that a mistake on her part 
might greatly injure the cause which deeply interested 
her, imparted not only careful cireumspection to her 
manner and speech but also gave unusual driving 
power to. her activities. She certainly illustrated to 
a marked degree the principle that we are educated 
by the faith that we champion and by the opposition 
that we encounter. 


The Significance of Jesus Christ 


I. The Coming of the Son of Man 
Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


Who is this Son of man? John 12 : 34. 
f7E=—N an age of religious perplexity, when great 
Bl changes are taking place in the thought and 
faith of intelligent people, this question be- 
& comes more important and insistent than ever. 
Perhaps each of us must answer it largely for himself, 
and yet it is almost impossible to escape the influence 
‘of traditional teachings and the implications of our 
own prepossessions. Can we divest ourselves of these 
sufficiently to make a fresh study and try to reach 
such valid conclusions as this may yield? 

You know what the traditional teachings have 
been. The vast majority of Christians throughout 
the world, probably ninety-nine in every hundred, 
have been educated in the belief that Jesus Christ 
was none other than the living God, come down out 
of heaven to be born of a woman, to live as a God- 
Man, and to effect the miracle of a world’s redemption 
through his atoning sacrifice on Calvary. Others 
have modified this bald deification by saying that he 
was not indeed the Supreme God, the Maker and 
Ruler of heaven and earth, but rather the Son of God 
in a special and exceptional sense, supernatural and 
pre-existent, and miraculously born into this world. 
Some of these have held that he was the Divine Logos, 
the Divine Word, the Divine Reason, and therefore 
existing from all eternity, but incarnated in human 
form for a little while on earth. Still others, using a 
different phraseology, have called him “the eternal 
Christ,’ without making clear precisely what they 
mean; and others have thought him simply a great 
human personality who had lived many previous 
lives and was now reincarnated, and will doubtless 
be reincarnated again. And of course a few have 
thought of him onty as a noble Jewish prophet, while 
a still smaller number have declared him nothing 
but a myth. 

These various conceptions lie back of what we 


may think to-day, and it is by no means easy to lay 
them aside. Our convictions are very tenacious, and 
all our most sacred sentiments are deeply involved 
with them. There is perhaps no subject in the whole 
domain of religion on which people differ more quickly 
and profoundly, with keener sensitiveness, than the 
question, ““‘What think ye of Christ—whose Son is 
he?” 

In undertaking to answer this question for myself, 
and for no one else—expecting indeed that my answer 
may not satisfy anybody else—I find the problem 
complicated at the outset by the fact that our sources 
of information are at once less certain and more val- 
uable than they were formerly supposed to be. Through 
the patient, minute and prolonged studies of historical 
and linguistic scholars, whose results have accrued 
and matured mainly within the last half century, we 
know now that the New Testament writings, and in 
particular the four Gospels, are not the simple and 
accurate record of facts which they were once deemed; 
and yet they do indicate, for him who has intelligent 
insight, spiritual truths and forces of transcendent 
importance. Our task therefore is to distinguish be- 
tween fact and fancy, to read between the lines, to 
try to see what is myth or legend or the infiltration of 
extraneous ideas or philosophical interpretation, on 
the one hand, and to see what are the historic realities 
on the other hand. Necessarily this is a difficult 
procedure, and only a few can be qualified for it. 
But, as just intimated, it has been substantially 
wrought out by the scholars, and the results are avail- 
able for those who will carefully and candidly study 
them. 

What then is the gist of their conclusions? Let 
me state it in the words of one whom I presume to be 
a Trinitarian Christian, the Very Reverend Joseph 
Armitage Robinson, D. D., Dean of Westminster, 
with many titles, as I quote from his article on Jesus 
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Christ in the Encyclopedia Britannica, where he has 
been giving an admirable account of St. Mark’s Gospel. 
He says: 

“Up to this point what have we seen? On the 
stage of Palestine, an outlying district of the Roman 
Empire, the home of the Jewish nation, now subject 
but still fired with the hope of freedom and even of 
universal domination under the leadership of a divine- 
ly anointed King, a new figure has appeared. His 
appearance has been announced by a reforming 
prophet, who has summoned the nation to return to 
its God, and promised that a stronger than himself 
is to follow. In fulfilment of this promise, who is it 
that has come? Not a rough prophet in the desert 
like John, not a leader striking for political freedom, 
not a pretender aiming at the petty throne of the 
Herods, not even a great rabbi, building on the pa- 
triotic foundation of the Pharisees who had secured 
the national life by a new devotion to the ancient 
law. None of these, but, on the contrary, an un- 
known figure from the remote hills of Galilee, stand- 
ing on the populous shores of its lake, proclaiming as 
a message from God that the highest hopes were about 
to be fulfilled, fastening attention upon himself by 
speaking with authority and attaching a few followers 
to his person, exhibiting wonderful powers of healing 
as a sign that he has come to fulfil all needs, mani- 
festing at the same time an unparalleled sympathy, 
and setting quietly aside every religious convention 
which limited the outflow of this sympathy; and as 
the result of all this arousing the enthusiasm of as- 
tonished multitudes and evoking the opposition and 
even the murderous resentment of the religious guides 
of the nation. Of his teaching we have heard nothing, 
except in the occasional sentences by which he justified 
some of his unexpected actions. No party is formed, 
no program is announced, no doctrine is formulated; 
without assuming the title of Messiah, he offers him- 
self as the center of expectation, and seems to invite 
an unlimited confidence in his person. This, then, in 
brief summary, is what we have seen: the natural 
development of an historical situation, a march of 
events leading rapidly to a climax, an unexampled 
strength and an unexampled sympathy issuing in- 
evitably in an unexampled liberty, and then the 
forces of orthodox religion combining with the forces 
of worldly indifference in order to suppress a dangerous 
innovator. Yet the writer who in a few pages pre- 
sents us with so remarkable a representation shows 
no consciousness at all of artistic treatment. He tells 
a simple tale in the plainest words: he never stops to 
offer a comment or to point a mora}. The wonder of 
it all is not in the writing, but in the subject itself. 
We feel that we have here no skilful composition, 
but a bare transcript of what occurred. And we 
feel besices that such a narrative as this is the worthy 
commencement of an answer to the question with 
which its readers would have come to it: What was 
the beginning of the Gospel?” 

I am glad to accept this statement, partly be- 
cause it is the report of an evidently careful and 
competent scholar and partly because it gives us a 
clear view, from the simplest and earliest Gospel, of 
the historic basis of the career of Jesus Christ. And 
we have always to remember that in thinking of Jesus 
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Christ we are dealing primarily with an historical 
personage and an historical situation. Whatever else 
and more we may wish to say, this is fundamental. 

And you observe that we have here in St. Mark’s 
account no genealogy, as in St. Matthew, and no 
story of shepherds and angels, as in St. Luke, and no 
Logos doctrine, as in the prologue of St. John. All 
these featurés and others were added later; and each 
addition is to be studied by itself, yet in the light of 
the whole, in order to determine as far as possible 
what was original and actual fact, and what the re- 
sult of a growing tradition under the stress of great 
emotions. 

Of course I do not mean to imply that all the 
facts in the life and teaching of Jesus are comprised in 
this brief account from Mark. By no means. There 
are the precious sayings of the Sermon on the Mount, 
there are the inimitable Parables, there are the way- 
side utterances and a hundred casual remarks or allu- 
sions, along with scores of incidents which reflect 
lights and shadows, somewhat as the various objects 
in a photograph room register themselves in the pic- 
ture. All these elements are to be culy considered, 
and we can spare nothing from the ensemble. Never- 
theless the story which Mark gives us is basic and 
furnishes us our starting-point. 

But now most people are not content to accept 
this quite simple account in Mark, or even the whole 
Synoptic record, as a basis for their estimate of Jesus 
Christ; they must go on to add various explanations, 
coristructions, interpretations. They will say that he 
was indeed a Jewish prophet, but he was more than a. 
prophet; that he was indeed a social reformer, but 
more than a social reformer; that he was indeed a 
Teacher of divine truth, but more than a Teacher, 
however sublime. He was not only the Son of Man, 
he was the Son of God. His life had a human sig- 
nificance, but it had a cosmic significance. He was 
the Hebrew Messiah, but he was also the Eternal 
Christ. He was the Divine Logos, the Agent of 
Creation, “very God of very God.” 

All this we already have, in different aspects, in 
the literature of the New Testament itself; and in one 
way or another it has filled the Christian centuries, 
expressing itself in theologies and Christologies, in 
architecture, painting and sculpture, in music and 
poetry and liturgy. 

I suppose it js true that “there are tides in the 
affairs of men’’—spiritual tides as well as inteliectual 
and economic. Different eras or ages have their dif- 
ferent aspirations, ideals, tendencies and movements. 
Whereas in the past, mainly, it has been the dominant 
inclination of Christians to enthrone and magnify the 
divinity of Christ, it is the disposition of the present 
age to emphasize his humanity. Why? Perhaps 
because this is the age of democracy, the age in which 
man has been slowly but surely coming to himself. 
Certainly I believe this to be the most significant 
characteristic of our time—not science, or transporta- 
tion, or business, or even education; but rather a 
world-wide rise in human values. This is the spiritual 
ground-swell underneath all our endeavors after 
social amelioration and improvement. Humanity is 
coming into its own. Man is more than beast, more 
than property, more than institutions of any kind. 
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Dimly conscious of this truth, people everywhere are 
striving to break their fetters, throw off the horrible 
incubus of ignorance, intemperance and war, claim 
their birthright to liberty and _ self-determination, 
and achieve as fully as possible their legitimate de- 
velopment as spiritual beings. 

There have been other “tides of the spirit’? in 
other eras. ‘‘Before the rise of Christianity,” says 
Dr. Percy Gardner, “there had been times when a 
large outpouring of the divine spirit had taken place. 
For example, the marvelous sixth century before our 
era had been marked, in Asia, by the rise of the civiliz- 
ing Persian empire, by the return of the Jews to their 
own country, the establishment of the Jewish theoc- 
racy, and the prophecies of the later Isaiah, by the 
origin and spread of Buddhism in India, and the 
teaching in China of the great Confucius. In Europe 
it had been marked by the sudden blossoming, among 
the most gifted of nations, the Greeks, of poetry and 
art, of philosophy and history. . . . In a short period 
the human race made a greater advance than in pre- 
vious millennia. So also the beginning of our era, 
quite apart from the rise of Christianity, was a time 
of general stirring in all the higher fields of human 
activity; the age of Caesar and of Virgil, of the con- 
solidation of the Roman government and the revival 
of decaying religion both east and west, of the growth 
of a splendid literature.” (“The Growth of Chzs- 
tianity,” p. 3.) 

Well, if I am right in saying that the present age 
is, in some distinctive sense, the age of humanity, 
wherein democracy is an outstanding development, 
this fact may in part account for the tendency among 
progressive Christians to construe the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ an human terms. Certainly this 
tendency is widely manifest. As a single example, 
hear the words of Dr. Henry Van Dyke, writing, a 
quarter of a century ago, about Christ as ‘‘the human 
life of God:” 

“The one fact that emerges clear and triumphant 
from the reflection and the record, is that the writers 
of the New Testament never were in doubt of the 
human nature of Christ and never hesitated to make 
the most positive affirmations in regard to it. 

“The Christ of the Gospels is bone of our bone, 
flesh of our flesh, mind of our mind, heart of our heart. 
. . . There is no hint nor indication that he is lead- 
ing a double life, reigning consciously as God while 
he is suffering apparently as man.” (‘‘The Gospel 
for an Age of Doubt,” p. 144.) 

Dr. Van Dyke does not, indeed, mean just what 
I mean, but when he adds that “‘in his earthly exist- 
ence the Christ of the Gospels enters without reserve 
and without deception into all the conditions and 
limitations which are necessary to give the world, 
once and forever, the human life of God,” I do not 
see what he can mean more than to say that God is 
Christ-like; in other words, that the most perfect 
humanity most surely reveals and most clearly inter- 
prets the character of God. If such is his real meaning, 
I can have no dispute with him. 

Essentially the same great truth is beautifully 
expressed by Sir Edwin Arnold in his noble poem, 
“The Light of the World,’’ where he makes one of 
the characters in the drama say: 


“This Godlike One, 
This spctless, stainless, sinless, blameless Christ, 
Whom none did once convince of one small swerve 
From perfectness; nor ever shall!—so strong 
The elements obeyed him; so divine 
The devils worshiped; so with virtue charged 
The touch of him was health; so masterful 
The dead came back upon his call; so mild 
The little children clustered at his knee, 
And nestled trustful locks on that kind breast 
Which leans to-day on God’s—Consider, Sir! 
A human heart beat there! a human brain 
Pondered, and pitied, and was sorrowful 
Behind that Sovereign brow. The blood of us— 
Of women and of men—coursed, crimson, warm, 
In those rich veins! Nay, and he ate our meats, 
And drank our drinks, and wore the dress we wore; 
And his hair fluttered in the breeze which stirred 
Peter’s and John’s and mine. So, now, henceforth 
This wonder lasts, that what in all the worlds 
Was highest, holiest, purest, noblest, best, 
More taintless than the Morning-Star, more kin 
To Heaven than light of Heaven, or proudest plumes 
Of Angel and Archangel—that is Man! 
That one supreme, consummate, faultless life, 
It was a human life, begun with us, 
Continued ’midst us, ended as we end 
In woe and weakness, thence emerged to be 
A Glory sitting equal in the sky 
With God’s own glory, everlastingly, 
That by which we are judged, and that whereby 
The race of Man claims y¢lace and patrimony.” 


To be sure, this is poetic idealization, portraying 
Man at his best. But what more do we require in 
explaining Jesus Christ? Why go beyond all this 
and literally deify him? Why make towering claims 
for him which he never made for himself? Why in- 
voke angels and archangels, demigods and the Logos, 
to account for him? These are reasons belonging to 
another and an alien age, when men conceived that 
matter and all material conditions were inherently 
corrupt, so that the Supreme Being could not touch 
them without defilement, and must therefore employ 
subordinate deities to do the work of creation. But 
I for one believe that, if there is any Divinity in this 
universe, that Divinity is manifest equally in the life 
of the physical order and in the life of the human 
spirit. Therefore I believe that Jesus Christ reveals 
God most and best by his own natural, noble, beauti- 
ful, blameless Manhood; and that we draw nearest 
to God through him when we take him for our great 
example and then strive with all our might to live a 
true, pure, exalted, blessed life of service and of 
love. 


Streng Sen of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we can not prove! 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest, manhood thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thcu, O Lord, art more than they. 
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The Golden Rule in Albania 


C. Telford Erickson 


Note.—The following recalls a hot summer after- 
noon many years ago when, in a stuffy hotel room, 
close under the eaves because it was cheap, Booker 
Washington, not much farther along the way toward 
the realization of his dream than Telford Erickson is 
to-day, told the story of the institution that now after 
forty years all men can see. To those who have in- 
sight and not merely eyesight, the following letter 
will bring many a thrill. It ought also to bring many 
a check. H. M. 


Seq NSPIRING news this: One thousand dollars 
ei contributed by the Golden Rule World Service 
Fund for the building up of the Albanian- 
=| American School of Agriculture. That the 
Golden Rule should be applied in any form to this 
(I had almost said God-forsaken) land marks a new 
epoch in its long and turbulent history. ; 

You ask me to tell you something of the begin- 
nings and progress of our work since our arrival Aug. 8 
last. Picture us then with your mind’s eye, eight 
strong—two young men with their brides of a month, 
two single men just fresh from Penn State Aggie, 
and my wife and self, toughened by seventeen years 
of service so that even the Albanian mosquitoes, 
fleas and “B. B’s.”’ will hardly take notice of us, 
landing from a small row-boat on the pier at Durazzo. 
It is nine o’clock at night. The two or three hotels 
(khans in the Turkish days where caravans of horses 
and men put up, now rechristened “‘hotels’ in the 
days of the Albanian Republic) were full, and it was 
only by dint of dogged persistence that other guests 
were forced to double up and give us two rooms in 
the Hotel Adriatic. 

For two hours all went well (even the Albanian 
bed-bug works with deliberation), then the commo- 
tion began. Cries for help from the women’s quarter. 
Four brave and husky men to the rescue. A half 
hour’s slaughter, a readjustment of beds in the middle 
of the floor, with a barricade of Keating’s insect 
powder laid around, then once more to our slum- 
bers. 

The next morning we were up and ready for the 
new adventure, little the worse for last night’s ambush. 
Taking two Ford touring cars (quite true, I assure 
you, there are now twenty running between Kavaja 
and Durazzo at forty cents a passenger, a distance 
of fifteen miles), we started for our Eldorado. We 
arrive where the highway (the old Roman Via Egna- 
tia) passes through our land. What are these dozens 
of wattled, mud-bedaubed, straw-thatched shacks 
huddling together like cattle in a storm, there in the 
midst of our land? It is true then, the rumor which 
we had heard, that Albanian refugees had taken 
possession of our school land. And who could blame 
them? Driven forth from their ancestral lands—men 
women, children, babes—which they had held from 
immemorial times, because the map-makers of Ver- 
sailles had assigned them to another state! Aimlessly 
they have been wandering all over Albania—living 
tableaux of destitution and déspair—now settled like 
a swarm of bees in our midst. 


Forty-seven families, each with an eight acre 
tract allotted and partly in cultivation. What was 
to be done? Talk about ore’s “poor relations eating 
one out of house and home!” Here they were with 
a vengeance. Hope sitting on top of the world wis 
for a few days perilously close to the abyss of De- 
spair. 

Knowing Albania and the Albanians as I do, I 
knew it was useless going to government officials. 
I must see the President and as soon as possible. 
Unfortunately, he was on vacation and I waited nearly 
three long weeks. But once before him, it was ar- 
ranged in ten minutes. I had his Besa (word of 
honor) that another tract of land, very valuable 
though less in extent, should be ours within ten days. 
One month from the day we landed the papers we-e 
signed and the land was ours, as beautiful as the eye 
could look upon, with a background of foot-hills 
and mountains (including the second highest in Al- 
bania) and in front the Adriatic Sea. 

To-day we have a large part of it plowed and 
partly planted in wheat and rye, with a vegetable 
garden started and some trees. 

But this alert Chieftain-President of Albania 
has sprung another surprise on us. In this inter- 
view he insisted, as a condition to ceding the land, 
that we start our girls’ school first. “The boys have 
been and are having their chance,” he said, ‘‘the girls 
have never had a chance. You must give this to 
them now, without delay, within two months.”’ 

And these young men with their brides and the 
two single men who too came to work in a boys’ 
school, all of us, bowed to the President’s will. 

A completed building capable of accommodating 
fifty boarders and fifty day pupils, built out of a 
war wreck which could hardly stand alone —without 
floors, or windows, or doors, with walls looking as 
if a “Bertha” had been bombarding them—is now 
ours for five years free of all rent, and the cost of 
reconstruction is about the sum contributed by the 
Golden Rule World Service Fund. 

“Pilgrim’s Progress,’ did you say, my dear 
friend? Yes, but not yet within sight of the Gate 
Beautiful. The girls’ school still waits its opening 
and girls all over Albania have had their hopes. de- 
ferred again and again. One of the brides, a Wellesley 
graduate with special honors, who was to have been 
principal, broken in health, is in Sicily with her hus- 
band, seeking recovery. And, incidentally, the other 
bride and groom are there also. He, standing six 
feet three in his stockings, after a fight with intestinal 
fever and malaria, had scarcely enough substance to 
distinguish him from his shadow. So we sent him off, 
too. 

My friend, I wonder if you kaow the full and 
terrible irony of Beginnings. The means so ridicu- 
lously small compared to the end in view. Luther 
at Wurtemberg. The New England farmers at Lex- 
ington and Concord. Tuskegee Institute in a hen- 
house. With these refugees camping on my stairs 
and the rest of Albania looking gaunt and hungry 
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over their shoulders, shivering in their rags, I feel— 
well, as if I were given a crumb on the end of a tooth- 
pick and told to “feed the hungry.”’ 

Here’s the situation in a nutshell: First, these 
refugees. We could use every man of them for clear- 
ing our land, planting trees, putting in crops, build- 
ing roads and fences, getting out stone for buildings. 
For $100 a year per man we could have 200 days’ work 
and enough furids to cover cost of cultivating his land 
in a modern way. It would save him and his family, 
and every dollar so invested would almost surely 
bring back another dollar of profit to the school. 

Then the work of the institution itself: We have 
pasturage for 500 sheep and goats, 100 horses and 
cattle, and we don’t even own one goat—no funds 
available. We have ideal runs for poultry—chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys—and our flock consists of 
one lone rooster contributed by a refugee. The poor 
rooster hasn’t even a wife. Our land, nearly 100 
acres, requires modern machinery for plowing, plant- 
ing, cultivating, harvesting, threshing and marketing 
we have one Fordson tractor, two plows, a disk har- 
row and a few broken-down pieces picked up here. 
This institution is the one hope of the boys and girls 
of Albania—200,000 of them—for an education which 
will make them masters of their soil instead of its 
slaves, penniless boys and girls but as potentially 
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capable as the American pioneers of a few generations 
ago who transformed the wildernesses, unlocking the 
forces, physical, mental, spiritual, which have made 
the America of to-day. To meet these 200,000 hopes 
we have three scholarships of $100 each. 

The grain we grow will mean good seed for Al- 
bania’s farmers. 

The animals we raise mean breeders for Al- 
bania’s native stock. 

Our orchards and vineyards mean superior qual- 
ities of fruit trees and vines for the people’s use. 

The boys and girls we train mean skilled leader- 
ship in every department of the nation’s life, plus 
(God helping us) a mighty moral purpose to build 
Albania into moral grandeur. 

In a word, this institution is not merely a school, 
teaching modern agriculture, domestic science, etc., 
but a visible and invisible force working night and day 
for larger, nobler life. And just as the little glass tube 
in the engine room registers the amount of steam 
pressure for sending the giant ship through wind 
and wave to port, so this check from the Golden Rule 
World Service Fund registers so much new power 
available for this forward effort. The total salary 
allowance above living expenses for the eight of us 
is $125 a month—so9 it’s your dollars against our 
lives for a New Albania. 


Youth’s Point of View’ 


George Landor Perin, Jr. 


RT was one Sunday morning, about eighteen 


slipped from my mother’s grasp, in the second 

4} pew, scrambled gayly up these side steps, 
and toddled up to my father’s side, in this very pulpit. 
The congregation was greatly delighted by my utter 
lack of self-consciousness; my father was pleased to 
see my youthful ambition to follow in his footsteps. 
I enjoyed myself immensely, for never before had I 
been privileged to be above, looking down on such a 
great number of folks. It must have seemed like 
the world. I was proud of myself. In the whole 
church, only my mother was distressed at her negli- 
gence and my agility. 

Times have changed, but once more I am glad 
to slip from the ranks of the congregation and mount 
this platform, for this time I have something to say, 
a few ideas concerning the case of Youth vs. Old Age, 
when ‘youth’ means any person who keeps his 
curiosity and wonder about life and the universe, and 
“old age’’ means any one who has ovtgrown this 
desire to learn, and see, and understand. I want to 
do my bit towards helping you to understand us, the 
young people, if we can be understood, by pointing 
out how we are different, how similar to the youth of 
yesterday, and by describing a few of our theories, 
which run counter to ‘yours. 


*Address at the Sunday morning service of Beacon Uni- 
versalist Church, Ercokline, Mass., Jan. 31, 1926, by a son of 
the late George L. Ferin, founder of Franklin Square House and 
fcrmer paster of the church. George L. Perin, Jr., is now a 
junicr in Harvard University. 


years ago, I have been told, that I cleverly . 


What a wonderful age is this, with its aeroplane, 
submarine, automobile, radio—and young people. 
It isan age of rebellion—rebellion against old-fashioned 
methods of transportation, communication, manu- 
facturing, and last, but not least, against old-fashioned 
theories and conventions. Let us, for example, look 
over a few facts on the increase of wealth and its 
corresponding effect on methods of living. 

Last summer one of the Boston papers published 
an editorial contrasting the great poverty of the 
early years of Harvard University with its present 
financial situation. Then, requests for donations 
were sent all over the commonwealth. One of the 
early settlers of Ipswich recorded these successive 
appeals for contributions which reached his village: 


1644. The Deputies and Elders of all towns are 
desired to use their influence so that every 
family will allow one peck of corn or 12d. 
to the College. 

The General Court request that a person in 
every town solicit subscriptions to aid char- 
ity schclars at Cambridge. 

The rate of Ipswich this year and next for 
the College is 7 pounds, 6 shillings, and 7d. 
The General Court sent a letter to this 
town desiring them to subscribe for the 
new brick building at the College kegun two 
years ago, but nct finished for want of money. 
The old edifice partly fallen down. 

A Committee appointed to gather up what 
is behind for the College. 19 pounds, 15 
shillings in corn and malt put on board 
John Dutch’s sloop for Cambridge. 


That is the Harvard of the past. Compare this 


1652. 


1664. 


1677. 


1681. 
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piece of modern Harvard statistics. In 1924, Presi- 
dent Lowell reported for the preceding twelve months 
the sum of $4,500,000 in miscellaneous gifts, in ad- 
dition to $10,000,000 for the schools of chemistry, 
business administration and architecture. In the 
six years from 1919 to 1924, the endowment of the 
university has grown from $36,000,000 to $64,000,000. 
This is the Harvard of to-day. 

This change is characteristic of the change which 
has been worked in many American families. In the 
last fifty years they have passed from extreme hard- 
ship to extreme ease of living. Three or four genera- 
tions ago there were few men who were so well situated 
that they did not have to work hard in the fields from 
dawn till sunset, with never a holiday. And even after 
such a struggle they had no wealth to show for it. 
The tuition of Williams College in 1825 shows the 
value of money in those days—$7.50 a term, and 
board was $1.00 a week. The next generation was 
comparatively well off. They arose at seven instead 
of dawn, and their holidays were more frequent. And 
so on down to the present, until an expert, basing 
his estimate on the continued increase of labor-saving 
machinery, predicts a general four-hour working day 
in the near future. But how does all this vast change 
affect the youth of to-day? Its greatest effect is to 
give us a leisure which never before reached such an 
extent—that is, a leisure from ordinary physical labor. 
It means that instead of spending the hours outside 
of school in tramping many miles to do an errand, we 
save many hours by stepping to a telephorie, or an 
automobile, or a street car. It means that we turn 
that time to other affairs more profitable and enjoy- 
able, which our grandfathers could enjoy but sel- 
dom. It means, in reality, we are more occupied than 
youth has ever been before. 

Such are the changes which we have encountered 
on coming into this world. Is it a wonder, therefore, 
that you, regarding us with eyes accustomed to dif- 
ferent sights, ask with characteristic amazement, 
“What zs the rising generation coming to? Where 
is all this life of helter-skelter carrying them?”’ Have 
faith in us—you have not learned to know us yet. 
We know that you don’t like our music, our dancing, 
and some of our other methods of entertainment. 
You can not appreciate our jazz orchestras. Their 
wailing saxophones, the banjos with their lively 
staccato and melodious chords, the syncopation of 
the drums with their Charleston-beat cymbals and 
other contraptions, all are more or less obnoxious to 
you. You can not understand how some of us can 
truly hope and believe that this, the only native 
American music, will gradually become one of the 
greatest and most highly organized forms of music. 

Even most of the oider people believe that we 
are doing more independent thinking than the youth 
of the past, but there is one subject on which we are 
supposed to have no thoughts—the question of God 
and the church. We have no thoughts, and therefore 
say nothing. It is a charge against us which is most 
unjustifiable. The changes in social conventions, we 
accept as they come. But the question of religion we 
understand least, and think about most. It is a 
question with whose present features we disagree so 
heartily that we have not yet been able to formulate 


our complete theories. The reason we express our- 
selves so rarely on this subject is that we seldom 
meet any one who wants to gain our confidence and 
listen sympathetically. 

It is youth that dares to experiment, mot old age; 
in fact, is not that the most characteristic trait of 
youth? Never in this universe has progress been 
made without experiment—experiment which youth 
alone holds in its hand. It is our duty, therefore, to 
experiment with new religious ideas with which to 
supplant those old conventions of religion, which, 
like the old horse and buggy, have been greatly out- 
grown. The religious ardor of youth can not be 
satisfied with ordinary formalities of worship. To 
show that youth really intends to carry on these 
experiments, and to show at what point he is going to 
start his research, let me quote a few of the questions 
which were asked of a religious educational director, 
by members of the freshman class in one of our Ameri- 
can colleges: 

“Are the churches to-day as Jesus would have 
them? Are we compelled to believe that Jesus was 
divine in order to bea Christian? WhoisGod? What 
is His nature? Does one have to believe in God to be 
religious?” 

Some of these questions are threshing old mat- 
ter, but it is significant that the subjects that those 
college students wanted to discuss mostly related to 
the nature and being of God and Jesus Christ. 

Each of us has his own conception of God. Start- 
ing from that point we hope to carry out our ideas 
step by step forward, until we have settled on a uni- 
versal form of church. Such a church must be cleared 
of these time-worn conventions and doctrines in which 
we find no use. But perhaps you think that this 
fundamental ability is not inherent in us. Perhaps 
you think it is not possible for us to have such great 
power in our hearts, which are covered by a layer of 
our outward youthful frivolities. An example which 
William Jennings Bryan gave in condemning the 
evolutionists, I believe proves my point: 


I was eating a piece of watermelon some years ago, 
and was struck with its beauty. I took some of the seeds 
and dried them and weighed them; I found that it would 
require some five thousand seeds to weigh a pound; and 
then I applied mathematics to that forty pound melon. 
One of these seeds put into the ground, when warmed 
by the sun and moistened by the rain, takes off its coat 
and gets to work; it gathers from somewhere two hun- 
dred thousand times its own weight, and then forcing 
this raw material through a tiny stem, constructs a water- 
melon. It ornaments the outside with a covering of 
green; inside the green it puts a layer of white, and within 
the white a core of red, and all through the red it seat- 
ters seeds, each one capable of continuing the work of 
reproduction. What architect drew the plan? Where 
does that little seed get its tremendous power? Where 
does it find its coloring matter? How does it collect 
its flavoring extract? How does it build a watermelon? 
Until you can explain a watermelon, do not be toc sure 
that you can set limits to the power of the Almighty and 
say just what he would do or how he would doit. Every- 
thing that lives, in like manner, mocks by its mystery, 
beauty, and power the proud intellect of presumptuous 
man. 


If in the insignificant watermelon seed God places 
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such power of transformation, is it not possible for 
Him to implant in these jazz-coated hearts of ours the 
ability to see visions which our forefathers did not 
see? Our youth has lived through the period of the 
great World War. We have seen the social customs 
which old age had set break down under stress. 
Since then, that new social order has sprung up 
which terrifies conventionality, but is based on the 
same fundamental principle of love of God, which is 
the most precious asset of young and old. I remem- 


ber hearing my father tell the story of Daniel Webster, 
who, at a dinner party of politicians, was asked, 
“What is the most important thought that you have 
ever entertained?” He replied, “Personal responsi- 
bility to God.’”’ As young people, this 7s our most 
serious thought. 

Watch us, worry about us, pray for us, even as 
your fathers watched, worried and prayed for you. 
But, at the same time, have faith in the youth of to- 
day, even as your fathers had faith in you. 


Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


REMEMBRANCE 
Abraham Lincoln. Born February 12, 1809. 
George Washington. Born February 22, 1732. 
James Russell Lowell. Born February 22, 1819. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Born February 27, 
1807. 


Sunday 
There is no Death! Man lives his day 
And passes on the unseen way, 
His deeds in days of peace and strife 
Forming the measure of his life; 
And every bit of good he’s done 
Living forever, on and on, 
Part of the vast and splendid whole 
Of God’s imperishable Soul. 

John Kendrick Bangs. 


O God, who art, and wast, and art to come, be- 
fore whose face the generations rise and pass away; 
age after age the living seek Thee, and find that of 
Thy faithfulness there is no end. Our fathers in their 
pilgrimage walked by Thy guidance, and rested on 
Thy compassion, still to their children be Thou the 
cloud by day, the fire by night. Take now the veil 
from every heart, and join us in one communion with 
Thy prophets and saints who have trusted in Thee 
and were not ashamed. Not of our worthiness, but 
of Thy tender mercy, hear our prayer. Amen. 

James Martineau. 


Monday 


This is the anniversary of the birthday of Wash- 
ington—we are met to celebrate this day. 

Washington is the mightiest name on earth— 
long since mightiest in the cause of civil liberty, still 
mightiest in moral reformation. 

On that name a eulogy is expected. It can not 
be. To add brightness to the sun, or glory to the 
name of Washington, is alike impossible. Let none 
attempt it. 

In solemn awe pronounce the name, and in its 
naked, deathless splendor, leave it shining on. 

Abraham Lincoln (1842). 


We thank Thee, our Father in Heaven, that time 
has not diminished ‘the admiration, gratitude, and 
reverence for the “Father of his Country,” that he 
still lives in the hearts of all true men, the ideal pa- 
triot, soldier, statesman, Christian gentleman. Wise, 
strong, noble, brave, his deeds live in a Republic 
which has become the admiration of all peoples. We 
thank Thee that millions of hearts still beat in unison 


with his great heart, for so long as his influence shall 
thus live, our Nation shall live, and liberty widen its 
sweep among the peoples of the earth, to the honor 


and glory of Thy holy name. Amen. 
Henry N. Couden. 
Tuesday 


A gentleness that grows of steady faith; 
A joy that sheds its sunshine everywhere; 
A humble strength and readiness to bear 
Those burthens which strict duty ever lay’th 
Upon our souls; which unto sorrow saith, 
Here is no soil for thee to strike thy roots, 
Here only grow those sweet and precious fruits 
Which ripen for the soul that will obey’th; 
- A patience which the world can neither give 
Nor take away; a courage strong and high, 
That dares in simple usefulness to live, 
And without one sad look behind to die 
When that day comes;—these tell me that our love 
Is building for itself a home above. 
James Russell Lowell. 


“O Heavenly Father, we thank Thee that Thou 
hast placed us where we are and hast given us the 
work we have to do. We pray to-day for the spirit 
that shall make us glad in common toil. Make us 
strong and earnest and brave—that when the eve- 
ning shadows fall we shall not look back regretfully 
because we have been unfaithful—but that we may 
be satisfied and happy in the memory that we have 
been serving with Thee. Amen.” 


Wednesday 


Here, without contemplating consequences, be- 
fore Heaven, and in the face of the world, I swear 
eternal fidelity to the just cause, as I deem it, of the 
land of my life, my liberty, and my love; and who 
that thinks with me will not fearlessly adopt the oath 
I take? 

Let none falter who thinks he is right, and we 
may succeed. 

But, if, after all, we shall fail, be it so, we still 
have the proud consolation of saying to our consciences, 
and to the departed shade of our country’s freedom, 
that the cause approved of our judgment and adorned 
of our hearts, in disaster, in chains, in death, we never 
faltered in defending. 

Abraham Lincoln. 
O God, our Father, Thy holy influence touches 


the hearts of men and inspires to deeds of heroism 
and glory. Abraham Lincoln, with little or no op- 
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portunity for an education and few books to guide 
him, increased in wisdom and knowledge and became 
the exponent of all that is purest and best. He has 
builded for himself a monument more grand and im- 
posing than the mind of man has yet conceived. 
Grant, as the years come and go, it may grow more 
stately, a beacon light to guide us and future genera- 
tions, till the genius of our Republic shall be fulfilled 
in a union of brain and brawn and heart, to the glory 
of Thy holy name. Amen. 
Henry N. Couden. 


Thursday 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle wreath, or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 

After a life more pure and fair, 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand! 
His is a world wide fatherland! 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another— 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother; 
That spot of earth is thine and mine; 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand! 
His is a world wide fatherland. 
James Russell Lowell. 


May just and righteous laws 

Uphold the public cause, 
And peaceful reign. 

Home of the brave and free, 

Stronghold of liberty— 

We pray that still on thee 
There be no stain. 


And not this land alone, 
But be Thy mercies shown 

From shore to shore; 
Lord, make the nations see 
That men should brothers be, 
And form one family 

The wide world o’er. 

W.E. Hickson. 


Friday 
In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! | 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act—act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Our Father, we remember Thy loving kindness 
in the night watches, Thy tender mercies in hard 
marches, and Thy protecting presence in journeys of 
great dangers. Again our trust isin Thee. We would 
welcome the dusty road of the common day or the 
steep challenge of the mount of vision, for life and joy 
is to do our work, the work Thou hast given us to 
do. We rejoice that in light or darkness it is glorious, 
for on all our paths there falls the shadows of the 
spires of a city whose maker and builder is God. 
Amen. 

Archey D. Ball. 


Saturday 
Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the cerridors of time. 


Read from some humbler pcet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Our Heavenly Father, now the day is over and 
we come like tired children from our hurts, our pains, 
our sorrows, our failures, to realize in the day all the 
promise of the morning. We pray, ovr Father, that 
the night, like a tender and loving mother, may fold 
us gently in the soft arms of sleep. Grant that in the 
great silence of night,deep into our hearts there may 
come the power, the joy, the peace, of Thy Spirit. 
Amen. 

George G. Hamilton. 


Reactions of Our Readers 


MUNSEY’S MILLIONS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
: There appeared in a recnet issue of the Leader an editorial 
called, ‘The Cardinal Is Unfair to Mr. Munsey.”’ 

Possibly he is. But just the same the thought will come 
up that if we had just a little of that $39,000,000 to give to the 
very worthy causes we read of in the Boston Transcript, and to 
give in answer to the urgent Near East appeal, and to the fellow 
worker who has just gone to the hospital for an operation, leav- 
ing his family without money for the interest, taxes, etc., surely 
we would feel justified in delaying the contribution for the promo- 
tion of art. And further than that we (most of us) know it isn’t 


right for any one to accumulate money while our neighbor suffers 
for want of it. And it does not seem like a just comparison to 
mention Mary and her box of ointment, worth two hundred pence, 
along with Mr. Munsey and his thirty-nine million. 

You may say the principle is the same, but is it just the same? 

A box of ointment put on the head of Jesus to show a woman’s 
appreciation of the great truths he has explained to her and the 
life-saving moral assistance he has rendered, vs. a man leaving 
$39,000,000 to ke spent as he directs on the public. 

Would you liken Jesus and his gospel to art and its ac- 
complishments? To cause a man to understand Christ’s gospel 
through word and deed is to put into his hands a priceless treasure. 
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To teach Christ to the poor or rich through the channels of 
art must necessarily be a very slow process. I, for one, believe 
it is time to be unfair (?) toward those men who shut up their 
hearts—and pocketbooks. 

’ Henry A. Lovejoy. 

West Medford, Mass. 

* * 


MR. ALVORD IN MAINE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of recent date I read the article entitled, ‘An 
Interesting Experience,” by the Rev. O. F. Alvord. It brought 
to my mind his coming to us some years ago, a young man with 
his bride. 

They came to establish a Universalist church in Kingfield, 
Maine. All we had for them to begin with was a small parish 
of loyal Universalists and a third interest in a union church 
building. They were enthusiastic in our cause and we soon 
had a church organization of nineteen members and a Sunday 
school. 

In those days the lines between the denominations were 
more closely drawn than now, and as time went on we became 
convinced that satisfaction could not be for us in the union 
church, so “with malice towards none and charity for all’’—as 
Mr. Alvord so often quoted—we procured a lot in a good loca- 
tion and with Mr. Alvord’s leadership built our church, dedicated 
it free from debt and deeded it in trust to the State Convention. 

As I look back upon it now, remembering our limitations 
financially and in numbers so few, it seems nothing short of a 
miracle. 

Mr. Alvord was with us nine years. We have had good 
pastors since but none have stayed. with us as long or led us better. 
That he and Mrs. Alvord may be successful and happy in their 
new field of labor, is the wish cf their many friends in Kingfield. 

Mrs. O. W. Simmons. 

Kingfield, Maine. 


* * 


HOW THE ONTOLOGIST MEETS IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I like the new name and hope our little paper will continue 
to be both Christian and a leader, as that sort of leadership seems 
to be much needed. 

In the first issue of the new year, my interest was aroused by 
the ietter from J. D. Paul of Washington, N. C., and your reply 
to him. With your kind permission, I should like to make a 
few observations. According to the science cf ontology, which 
‘specializes in the field of being and should therefore be of great 
value to religion and the church, the nature of evil is not really 
a mystery, but the appearance of evil does present a whole 
series of problems, none of which, however, can be regarded as 
insoluble. 

According to the absolute standards of this science, good 
can not result in evil just as evil can never become good. They 
are mutually antagonistic and exclusive of each other. If God 
is good, it would seem to be self-evident that Good is God. God, 
being good, could never have created the opposite of good, name- 
ly evil. If God did not create evil, who did? Was there, or is 
there, another creator, one not wholly good, who could create 
something of an evil nature? We are assured by the testimony 
of experience and of reason that there is but one Creator. Hence, 
as He is “‘constitutionally’”’ incapable of creating evil, that which 
we so label never was created at all; therefore, evil has no exist- 
ence except as a human concept. 

Perhaps a simple illustration will help to elucidate the prob- 
lem confronting many in the ‘‘mystery” of evil. If we take a 
little child, uninstructed in the “mysteries” of simple addition, 
and ask him how much are two and two, he may reply that it is 
three. Where does his answer come from? How penetrate the 
“mystery?” Is there anything real cr true in this particular 
concept? If false, as it undoubtedly is, it can have no reality in 
truth. 

The fact is that the child, because of his ignorance of ele- 
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mentary arithmetic, has made a mistake. In a somewhat 
similar manner, the person who ascribes reality and truth to 
evil also makes a mistake, due to his misunderstanding or ig- 
norance of the nature of the Creator and His creation, which 
can not be both good and evil, any more than two and two can 
equal both three and four. When the child is instructed in the 
truth about two and two, he will no longer believe that they make 
three, for he will know that their sum is four. Similarly, when a 
person is instructed in the truth of being, he no longer believes 
in the reality of evil because he knows that only God and His 
good creation are real. 

Evil, then, has no reality or power, except as we invest it 
with these qualities, just as an erroneous mathematical compu- 
tation is of no consequence wnless we mistakenly believe it to be 
true. “Resist not evil, but overcome evil with good.’”’ When we 
resist evil, we endow it with power; when consciousness is filled 
with good, evil is driven out and excluded, 7. e. overcome. Ii 
we wished to memorize a poem, say, ‘Locksley Hall,” we would 
not go about it by studying, say, ““The Lost Leader.’’ Neither 
can we come into possession of good, in thought or in deed, by 
dwelling on or rehearsing evil. For what a mortal thinks, that 
in the fulness of time he becomes! 

God’s work (the good work) of making His creation ‘free 
from disease and sin” is already completed. What I have to do 
is to real-ize it, i. e., let it become real to my consciousness, in 
other words, my duty is to know it. Now, that knowledge, or 
realization, that God and His creation are perfect goodness, 
cometh not by observation; it is, as Prefessor Coe says, a “dis- 
covery,” which is, furthermore, as susceptible of proof as any 
proposition in mathematics or harmony. 

“Man has sought out many inventions, but he can not by 
searching find out God.” God—or good, the terms being inter- 
changeable—is revealed to us to the degree that we are spiritually 
ready to receive Truth. ‘“‘Except ye become as a little child, 
ye shall not enter the kingdom of Heaven,” that is the state of 
harmony, what Coe describes as ‘‘the unified self,’”’ the individual 
consciousness being united in thought and ultimately in action 
with the universal God. 

You are undoubtedly right, dear Mr. Editor, in ascribing 
to mortals the power of choosing what they will believe. But 
that does not affect the reality, sinee the principle of life is as 
inexorable as any mathematical rule. In other words, although 
some people choose the seeming evil instead of the real good, that 
mistake on their part can not change the nature of God and His 
creation from good to evil, any more than a person’s persistence 
in playing discords, or singing out of tune, can alter the laws of 
harmony. Discord, of course, is not music: it is a mistake; evil 
is not in spirit and in truth; it, too, is a mistake of human nature 
or mortal sense. 

We do not “get to heaven”’ by dying in the flesh but by living 
in the spirit. Heaven is not a Holy City; it is a state—of con- 
sciousness. As we become more and more conscious of God or 
good, we draw nearer the “pearly gates,” since it is indisputable, 
according to the science of being, that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within us, as the Master has said. Finally, God, the Good Be- 
ing, did not condemn His spiritual creation, Man, to sin, disease, 
and death. Man, created in the image and likeness of God, 
or good, can not be condemned to sin, disease and death. 

A. Gerhard Dehly. 

Boston, Mass. 


* * 


ONE WHO SEES WHAT WE ARE ATTEMPTING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Looking over a box of old books I found one which may be 
of interest to you. The fact is I have reached a stage where I 
want to distribute rather than gather in. Please accept. 

As a weekly reader of Universalist books and papers for 
almost seventy years, and a pencil pusher, as editor cr associate, 
fer more than fifty, I realize how a word of appreciation is prized, 
and rejoice that so many have testified to the character and 
quality of your writings since coming to the Leader. In these 
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days when men are drifting it is mcre than a pleasure to follow 
one who is anchored. In the crumbling of creedal walls the 
_grand essentials of our faith sweep on, and wisely guided will 
strengthen and unite. Whether under our name or not matters 
little; the overshadowing fact of Fatherhood and Brotherhood 
means far more. 

I rejoice also in the breadth and catholicity of spirit mani- 
fest in your writings, for this is the ace of a kindlier spirit than of 
old. In all your effcris to lift higher the standard of personal 
righteousness I bid you Ged speed. 

G. M. Twitchell. 

Auburn, Me. 

= = = 
CON QUERORS OF YELLOW FEVER 

Twenty-five years ago two privates and a few medical 
officers of the United States Army, under Major Walter Reed, 
at a camp in Cuba, offered up their lives and were experimented 
upon in order that yellow fever might te conquered. 

““Among the truly great scientists who have blessed the race 
by putting into man’s hand the means of protection from the 
most deadly diseases belongs Walter Reed,” said Dr. Victor 
C. Vaughan, chairman of the division of medical sciences of the 
National Research Council, in commenting on the anniversary. 
“His name is placed along with those of Jenner and Pasteur by 
the work he did in determining the cause of yellow fever.” 

Dr. Vaughan is now the sole surviving member of the “Ty- 
phoid Commission,” on which Major Reed served at the close 
of the Spanish-American War, and which was established to 
fight the epidemics that raged among American troops. 

“Yellow fever is now practically wiped out, except for small 
areas back of Bahia, in Brazil,” said Dr. Vaughan, ‘‘and perhaps 
for spots in Africa, where a mild disease somewhat similar to 
yellow fever still occurs, and which some authorities believe is 
where the disease first originated. A commission from the 
International Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation went 
to Western Africa in July for the purpose of studying this disease 
and determining whether it is truly yellow fever. 

“Another school of medical thought claims that yellow fever 
existed in America before Columbus arrived, and that Columbus 
had the disease himself when he landed the second time. From 
there it is believed to have been spread to other portions of the 
earth in the old wooden ships which afforded an ideal hiding 
place for the mosquitces that harbored the disease-giving or- 
ganisms.” 

At the close of the Spanish-American War in 1898, Cuba 
became a ward of the United States, and in the following year 
the dreaded yellow fever broke out among the American troops 
stationed there. A commission composed of Major Walter Reed, 
Dr. James Carroll, Dr. J. W. Lazear and Aristides Agramonte 
was appointed to look into its cause and transmission. 

Like many great discoveries, this one was not made all at 
once or by one man. Dr. Carlos H. Finley, twenty years before, 
had advanced the idea that the disease was transmitted by mos- 
quitoes. Major Reed determined to test out this theory, and 
the only way to do this was to use human beings to try it out on, 
as animals appeared to be immune. Volunteers were called for 
and the commission offered themselves too. Every man knew 
he was likely to die. 

Two young soldiers, Privates John R. Kissinger and John J. 
Moran, offered their services. Dr. Reed talked with them and 
told them the danger and suffering involved and said that a 
money compensation would be made them if the experiment was 
successful. The soldiers declined the reward, and Major Reed 
touched his cap and said, “Gentlemen, I salute you.”” He wrote 
later in his published account of the experiment, ‘“‘In my opinion 
this exhibition of moral courage has never been surpassed in 
the annals of the army of the United States.” 

The volunteers permitted themselves to be bitten by mos- 
quitoes that had stung yellow fever patients. Dr. Lazear be- 
came ill with fever and died in convulsions. Dr. Carroll almost 
died, and for three days his life hung in the balance. The ex- 


periment was tried on eleven other men and nine of them came 
down with yellow fever. ; 

There were some who did not think this was definite prco*. 
A lonely hut was constructed far away from habitations and 
divided into two parts by wire screens. The entire building was 
also covered with screens. Two susceptible men were put into 
this house, one in each compartment, and thus subjected to the 
same conditions. Both lived there a while and remained per- 
fectly healthy, showing there was no infection. 

Then Major Reed let fifteen infected mosquitces fly into 
one of the compartments. The man in the mosquito-infested 
compartment was bitten fifteen times. In four days this man 
had yellow fever and the other one separaféd from him only by 
a screen remained perfectly well. 

The mosquitoes were removed and soldiers were placed in 
each compartment. They remained well. There were still 
skeptics who claimed that infection might yet be by contact. 
Major Reed devised conditions which absolutely disproved this 
theory and showed that it was caused only by direct injection 
of blood from a yellow fever patient, or by an infected mosquito 
bite, which he said was the same thing. 

Once the cause was known, it was possible to stamp out the 
disease. The effect of this event on history and world progress 
has been revolutionary. The Panama Canal became a possi- 
bility and shorter trade routes were open to all the ships of the 
world. Plague-ridden ports of Latin America were cleaned up. 

Some archeologists see in yellow fever the cause of the 
downfall of prehistoric American civilizations. There are those 
who see a new era of progress for Latin America now that the 


plague of yellow fever has been removed.— New York Times. 
* = = : 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Playing the Part 


My little Grandson is in School, and playeth Football. And 
he is Disappointed that he did not make the Heavy Weight 
Team, for he weigheth, as I judge, about Sixty Pounds. But he 
beareth his Disappointment bravely, and playeth Hard and 
Long after School. And there was a day when he was to go toa 
Party at Six O’clock, and he showed up at a Quarter of Six, 
Covered with Mud. And then for the first time he disclosed the 
fact, which had just come to his Memory, that it was a Dress 
Party, and he was to be a Cowboy. 

And the daughter of Keturah said unto him, My dear, there 
is not time that I should Bathe thee and also dress thee in Cos- 
tume. : 

And he said, Huh! Ido not need to Bathe. I ama Cowboy! 

Now there is a Principle recognized among Scientists and 
Theologians which is called the Parsimony of Nature which 
assumeth that a needlessly great cause will not be wasted in 
producing a given result, and I know not why it should not apply 
in the field of Dramatick Art and Fancy Dress Parties. 

For hath not that Actor become an Age-long joke who 
Blacked himself all over that he might properly play the part of 
Othello? Why should he be any Blacker than the part which 
folk can see? What more shall he gain of the favour of the 
make-believe Desdemona if he be black between his Shoulder 
Blades? And so be that a small boy is reasonably clean as to his 
Face and Fingers, and hath a wide Hat and a Red Kerchief, 
why should he waste more Water? 

And I have pondered about the men who Load themselves 
with Useless Knowledge, and walk around wearing holes in the 
Rugs with their Boot heels because they be so heavy with the 
weight of Knowledge that is good for nothing. 

If so be that the Stream is Over my Head, why should I care 
that it have No Bottom? 

Howbeit, the daughter of Keturah gave her son a Bath, and 
got him into his Cowboy Suit, and he arrived at the Party and 
had a Good Time. But he still insisted that if he was washed as 
far down as his Red Bandana Handkerchief, it was enough for 
the part he was to play. And there is something to be said in 
favour of that view of the Case. 
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Poems for Easter 


THE WHITE COMRADE 


As we ebbed with the battle-tide, 
Fingers of red-hot steel 

Suddenly closed on my side. 

I fell and began to pray. 
Then—I swooned. .. . 


When I woke it was yet day, 
Fierce was the pain of my wound. 
In torture I prayed for the dark 
And the stealthy step of my friend 
Who, staunch to the very end, 
Would creep to the danger-zone 
And offer his life as a mark 

To save my own. 


Night fell. I heard his tread, - 

Not stealthy, but firm and serene, 

As if my comrade’s head 

Were lifted from that scene 

Of passion and pain and dread; 

Then in the bursting shell’s dim light, 

I saw he was clad in white. 

For a moment I thought I saw the smock 
Of a shepherd in search of his flock. 

Alert were the enemy, too, 

And their bullets flew 

Straight at a mark no bullet could fail; 
For the seeker was tall and his robe was bright; 
But he did not flee nor quail. 

Instead, with unhurrying stride, 

He came. 

And gathering my tall frame, 

Luke a child in his arms... . 


Again I swooned; 

And awoke 

From a blissful dream 

In a cave by a stream. 

My silent comrade had bound my side. 

I begged him to tell me how best I might aid him, 
And urgently prayed him 

Never to leave me, whatever betide; 

When I saw he was hurt— 

Shot throvgh the hands that were clasped in prayer! 
Then suddenly I was aware 

That his feet had been wounded, too, 

And dimming the white of his side 

A dull stain grew. 

“You are hurt, White Comrade!”’ I cried. 

His words I already foreknew: 

“These are old wounds,” said he, 

“But of late they have troubled me.” 


Robert Haven Schauffler. 


* * 


FAITH 
In every leaf that crowns the plain, 
In every violet ‘neath the hill, 
In every yellow daffodil ... 
I see the risen Lord again! 


In each arbutus flower I see 

A faith that lived through frost and snow, 
And in the birds that northward go, 

A guiding hand’s revealed to me. 


Lo! winter from some dark abyss 

Came forth to kill all growing things; 
*Twas vain, spring rose on emerald wings, 
Moth-like from her dead chrysalis. 


Ye hearts that mourn, rise up and sing! 
Death has no power to hold his prey, 
The grave is only where we lay 

The soul, for its eternal spring! .. . 


In every leaf that crowns the plain, 
In every violet ’neath the hill, 

In every yellow daffodil... . 

I see the risen Lord again. 


John Richard Moreland. 


* * 


SURPRISES 


O little bulb, uncouth, 
Ragged and rusty brown, 
Have you some dew of youth, 
Have you a crimson crown? 
Plant me and see 
What I shall be— 
God’s fine surprise 
Before your eyes! 


O fuzzy ugliness, 

Poor helpless, crawling worm! 

Can any loveliness 

Be in that sluggish form? 
Hide me and see 
What I shall be— 
God’s bright surprise 
Before your eyes! 


A body wearing out 

A crumbling house of clay, 

O agony of doubt 

And darkness and dismay! 
Trust God and see 
What I shall be— 
His best surprise 
Before your eyes! 


Maltbie Babcock. 


* * 


CHRIST CAME TO-DAY 


He came along at close of day, 

A quiet man in suit of gray, 

With sober face and noiseless feet; 

I saw him walking down the street 

When the cardinal was trilling “Sweet.” 


A teamster in the dusty road 


' Beat hard his horse with heavy goad, 


But when he passed, the man flushed red, 
Slouched in his rig, and hung his head, 
Though not a single word was said. 


Two neighbor women leaned on a fence 
And quarreled as if they had no sense. 
He bent on them a look so keen 

That they a vision must have seen. 
Their faces were no longer mean. 


Then on he walked till suddenly 

I heard him speak consolingly, 

“There is thy home, forget thy fears.” 
"Twas a little lad, of perhaps six years, 
Who had lost his way and was in tears, 


I hurried on his side to reach, 

But he disappeared along the beach. 

I marked the spot so I would know— 
A thin, hard soil where few things grow, 
But Easter violets bud and blow. 


Edna Osborne Whitcomb. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
oy ordering frem the Universalist Publishing House 


The Awakening Negro 
The New Negro. Edited by Alain Locke. 


A.and C. Boni. $5.00. 
Mellows. By R. Emmet Kennedy. A. 
and C. Boni. $5.00. 


It has become trite to say that the 
negro problem is, strictly speaking, the 
white man’s problem, the problem which 
he has created, which he daily aggravates, 
and which somehow he must solve. Par- 
ticularly we have emphasized the point 
that the white man must solve this prob- 
lem. We have been guilty once more of 
our worst fallacy, the belief that one 
factor of a problem will stand still while 
we pay attention to the other. While 
we have been thinking about how we 
could change our attitude toward the 
negro, how we could improve the situa- 
tion of the negro, lo and behold, the negro 
has changed himself! The new negro has 
appeared. 

Presumably many people have long been 
aware of what was going on. The migra- 
tion of negrces to the North during and 
after the war centered the attention of 
Northerners on the question of race 
adjustment, substituting a practical in- 
terest for the sentimental interest that 
had hitherto existed. The Chicago riots 
revealed that adjustment was not to come 
easily, and the admirable volume of in- 
vestigation, ‘The Negro in Chicago,” 
which followed the riots provided the 
student with a quantity of valuable ma- 
terial. 

While our attention was thus being 
called to the social and industrial aspects 
of the advent of the negro in the North, 
we were being reminded by such books as 
“The Negro in Art and Literature” that 
America owed much to the black race. 
Moreover, no one seriously interested 
in American letters could ignore the work 
of Countee Cullen, Jean Toomer, Claude 
McKay, and other young poets and 
novelists. Finally, the Survey Graphic 
summed up bcth the industrial and the 
artistic trend in its remarkable Harlem 
number, the March issue of last year. 

The Harlem number of the Survey paved 
the way for “The New Negro.” Alain 
Locke, who edited that issue of the maga- 
zine, edits the book, and several contri- 
butions to the Survey, including the ad- 
mirable illustrations of Winold Reiss, 
appear. ‘““The New Negro” offers the 
reacer a picture of a race that is develop- 
ing in an amazing manner capacities 
which were never suspected. It de- 
mands from most of us an immediate re- 
vision of our conceptions of the negro 
and our theories of race adjustment. 

In the first part of the volume the 
new negro speaks for himself, and we see 
that among his qualities he numbers a 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


certain objectivity. There are traces of 
the old defiance, belligerently prominent 
in Claude McKay, under the surface in 
Countee Cullen and Langston Hughes, 
but there is a new note of self confidence 
with it.. There are traces, too, of the old 
self pity and sentimentality, especially 
in Georgia Douglas, but they are few. 
For the most part we have poetry of the 
highest merit. A distinctly racial element 
enters in, but reveals itself in the form 
rather than in the content. It is the warm 
sensuousness, the subtle undercurrents 
and the broad, sweeping tides of rhythm, 
the flashing imagination and the rhapsodic 
expression, that mark the originality of 
the negro. 

We can only recommend that any one 
who is skeptical as to the abilities of the 
modern negro read the poems and short 
stories in ““The New Negro.” The poems 
are better than most of the short stories, 
some of which are more than a little 
amateurish, but there is beauty in the 
extracts from Jean Toomer’s “Cain” 
and there is power in the work of Rudolph 
Fischer. Let the skeptic also read the 
essays on music and the graphic arts, 
noting well the portraits of Winold Reiss. 
And let him remember the singing of 
Roland Hayes and the acting of Paul 
Robeson and Charles Gilpin. 

Of the remainder of the book it is pos- 
sible to give little more than a hasty 
summary. Charles S. Johnson, describing 
“The New Frontage on American Life,” 
James Weldon Johnson, writing about 
Harlem, Elise Johnson McDougald, discuss- 
ing “The Task of Negro Womanhood,” 
give us a picture of the negro in the North. 
Kelly Miller on Howard University, 
Rebert Moton on the work of Hampton 
and Tuskegee, E. Franklin Frazier, de- 
scribing ‘‘Durham: Capital of the Black 
Middle Class,’’ show us the negro in 
the South. W. A. Domingo comments 
upon the West Indian negro in the United 
States, and W. E. B. DuBois, long the 
outstanding negro scholar and writer, 
treats of the negro throughout the world. 
One or two white writers also figure, among 
them the anthropologist, Melville J. 
Herskovits. Herskovits emphasizes the 
resemblances between negro culture and 
white culture: ‘‘The same pattern, only a 
different shade!’ Perhaps he minimizes 
the differences, but with all due allowance 
for exaggeration he manages to shatter 
our preconceptions. 

The total effect of the book is remarkable: 
its poems, its short stories, its interpreta- 
tive essays, its illustrations, its bibliog- 
raphy, invaluable for the schclar. While 
we have been prating about equality, the 
new negro has made equality a fact! 
Judging the negro by the best repre- 
sentatives, as we should demand that 
white culture be judged, he has shown 


himself in many fields the equal of the 
white man. How many singers are there 
better than Hayes, how many actors 
better than Robeson or Gilpin, how many 
editors and essayists better than DuBois, 
how many historians better than Wood- 
son, how many critics better than Braith- 
waite, how many poets better than Cullen, 
how many novelistsebetter than Toomer? 
Differences there are, but we shall be 
better able to deal with them now that 
race equality is no longer a theory but a 
demonstrated fact. 

Turning from “The New Negro’’ to 
“Mellows” is to turn back a good many 
years. Kennedy has given us a picture of 
the Louisiana of his boyhood, a Louisiana 
which still exists but which seems an 
anachronism when attention has been 
centered in Harlem. He has given the 
words and music of a number of spirituals, 
some of which are also included in James 
Weldcn Johnson’s “Book of American 
Negro Spirituals.”” The chief charm of 
the book lies in the manner in which 
Kennedy describes the associations which 
these songs bring to his mind. In the two . 
or three page introduction to each song 
he gives a sketch of some negro and per- 
haps an account of some incident con- 
nected with the song. In addition to the 
spirituals there are a few street cries, 
amazingly picturesque and tuneful bits. 
Among the spirituals “Rock Mount 
Sinai,” “Go Down, Death,” and “The 
Blind Man Stood on the Road and Cried”’ 
part cularly impress the reviewer. Ken- 
nedy has written a book which is less sub- 
stantial than the three volumes reviewed 
together some weeks ago, but it is a pleas- 
ant work, cleverly illustrated, beautifully 
bound, and much enriched by the little 
prose sketches to which we have alluded. 
Certainly it makes its contribution to 
the growing study of negro music. 

The popularity of the spirituals and 
other negro songs has a certain bearing 
on the negro’s increasing self-confidence. 
To revert to ““The New Negro,’ Alain 
Locke there declares, “The spirituals 
are really the most characteristic product 
of the race genius as yet in America.” 
“Musically,” he further says, “I think the 
spirituals are as far in advance of their 
moods as their moods are in advance of 
their language.’”’ He comments on the 
way in which the spirituals have survived 
the period of indifference, and he prophe- 
sies that they will become recognized 
as the folk songs of America. Indeed, 
such a development seems a logical con- 
sequence of the new interest in negro 
songs, even when allowance is made for 
the ephemeral nature of any American 
fad, and the new respect which the negro 
is winning for himself will hasten the 
process. Negro music may have an en- 

(Cintinued ~1 pare 29) 
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item called “Institute Expenses’ and 
make it large enough tc assure your Circle 
or your Guild of at least one member who 
will attend a Summer Institute cr Camp. 
“Keeping everlastinsly ai it brings 
success.” So we are going to keep on 
inviting you until you make our wish 
come true—Ai leasi one member of every 
Mission Circle and Clara Barion Guild at 2 
Summer Institute or Camp in 1926. 


Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for February by Ellsworth C. Reamon 


LEADERSHIP AND SUMMER IN- 
STITUTES 

trained leadership is cne 

test needs im religious work 


rities tell us thai nearly 
rising in this or in any 


cung pesple met at Detroit 
took hoid of this problem 


has been done in our msititute work of 


hoere—it is more than that. In the 
“chumship™ which exits ameng the girls 
you will cain something very vital. Your 
Hives will ke richer because of the ime 
fimencships formed in camp. Ii is the 
mingling cf ideals and ideas in your werk 
and in your pley which ccunis. We icel 
safe in promising ie girls who perhans have 
but 2 few weeks” vaeaziion in the summer. 
that one week of it spent ai 2 camp will 
give you real recreation. We promixe 
the work you will wani to do while there 
will become 2 real pleasure because yuu 
are tmierested. 

To be 2 member of Camp Murray 2: 
Northfield, Mess, in conneciion with the 
Foreagn Missions Conference, is a never- 
to-beforgoiten experience. Ti is here 
thai we mingle with folks from all de 
nominations. Ii is bound to widen our 
m Gf thoughi and vsion. And al 
the attendance is almest always 
an 2 theusand, we feel we are just 
one larse family. We never stop fer in- 
ms here. We just greet each 
other aswe pass by. li isthe most friendly 
aimesphere, girls. And the camp group of 
about thirty gir have such goed times 
together. 

This year we are io have Miss Noble, 
ci the World Wide Guild, 2: leader of 
young women’s methods hour. And Miss 
Bradley, whem those who have been io 
Northfield remember with delighi. is also 
to have 2 das. Mis Bradley is just 
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mare & 
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recent years, but the effort has lack 
€0 ordmation. 

By unanimous approval on the part of 
the members of the General Executive 
Board it wes decided that the writer 
should assume the responsibility for this 


work. During the time which has elapsed 
Since th om was taken, an effort has 


doing ami, fi , to draw up some kind 
of program which mishi be used in some 
if not all of our summer imstituites. The 
Blan which is offered herewith is tentative, 
and is best suited to such meetings as are 
i Ferry Beach each year or to the 


that time a certificate of 
1 be issued to each student 
eed the course of study 


Drogram upon the 
es should be one of 
general improvement. Noi only will the 
students be expected to do more con- 
stientious work, but izeulty members as 
well will be asked to prepare themselves 
more thoroughly. 

The tentative program follows: 

I. Bible. First year, “Four Gospels.” 
Second year, “Old Testament.” Third 
year, “Letters and Journeys of Paul.” 

Il. Mission Study. First year, “His- 


tory of Universalism.” Second year, 
Methods. Third year, “A World Move 
ment.” Our local and foreign field. 

Ii. Union Methods. Firsi year, “The 
Devotional Meeting” Building Programs). 
Second year, “Recreation.” how io play 
and re-create. Socials. Third year, “Ex. 
pression.” Publie speaking. 

Note: The order in which these courses 
are named is net arbitrary. 

Recommended courses (optional): 1, 
“Social Ethics.” Separate dasses ac 
cording to age and sex). 2. “Choosing 2 
Life-Werk.” (Vocaiional guidance.) 3. 
“Applying Christian Principies io Life.” 

The record of each student or Unioner 
will be kept at Y. P. C. U. headquarters 
and 2 duplicate will be given the individual. 
Yearly record cards will be issned and a 
certificate of graduation will be granted at 
the completion of the three year course. 
Credit will be given for corresponding work 
accomplished in the G. S. S. A. Institutes 
and fer courses completed in recognized 
Tnterdenomimational Institutes We ex- 
pect to put this plan into operation during 
the summer of 1926. 

Tt will be argued that the program as 
cutlned above will work io the disad- 
Wantage cf those who are able to attend 
an institute but one or two years. This 
need not be the case, however. Those 
committees which have charge of the 
Various institute programs will be expected 
to follow the above outline in framing their 
Drograms, afier which they may fill in 
With whatever courses seem to be needed. 

This work is largely of a pioneering 
nature and doubtless we will encounter 
many obstacles and make many mistakes. 
Sull the effort appears worth while and 
We trust that it may serve as an important 
Means in fillmg a great need. 

=> = 
NEW UNIONS REPORTED 

Attleboro and Melrose, Mass.,- and 
Coneord, Vi., are reported pending. 
Morrisville, Vt., is reporied to be or- 
ganizing, Henderson and Edwards, N. i 
North Jay and Canton, Me., report new 
groups in the senior division, and Ailania; 
Ga., reports a new junicr group. Cortland 
and Watertown, N. Y., report a new lease 
on life. Bromswick and Rumford, Me., 
and .Gloucesier, Mass., thought to be 
“Inactive,” have reported active Unions. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
February 21-27. Somerville, Mass.; 
Headquarters. 


Miss Slaughter: 


February 21-27. Wausau, Wis. 
Dr. Huntiey: 

February 21-27. Medford, Mass.; Fead- 
quarters. 
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PLATFORM TALKS 


Platform talks are helpful—sometimes. 
They are helpful at Marseilles, Indiana, 
where they are given by Superintendent 
Warrick, and at Hartford, Conn., where 
they are given by Superintendent Robinson. 
Not all superintendents are gifted with 
the power to make interesting talks: and 
those whose talents are along other lines 
should select substitutes to relieve them 
of that part of their platform werk. Not 
long ago some of the youngsters at Mar- 
seilles wrote little papers on “What I Like 
Best in My Sunday Schocl,” and without 
exception they answered, “the remarks 
by Dr. Warrick.” 

= = 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

Miss Marion L. Davis, of Hartford. 
Conn., has presented to the General 
Sunday School Association, for office use, 
the King-Richardson “Bible Story” in 
five elegantly bound, exquisitely prinied 
and beautifully illustrated volumes. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. W. Gleason, whe 
live In Fort Pierce, Florida, where there 
is neither a Universalist nor a Unitarian 
church, find many ways of speaking for 
the great Gospel. Mr. Gleason writes 
weekly Sunday school lessons for the Iscal 
papers, not trying to hide his liberalism, 
and Mrs. Gleason, active in the Woman’s 
Club, is a teacher in the Presbyterian 
Sunday school. 

Mr. G. A. Friedrich has written, for 
the benefit of church school workers in 
the New York Metropolitan District, a 
series of brief biographies of eminent 
Universalists, his articles being type 
written and mounted in tasteful note- 
books. 

Mrs. Janet H. Blackford, faithful and 
efficient helper at Bridgeport, Conn., has 
accepted a position as director of religious 
education at our First Church in Provi- 
-~dence, R. I. 2 

Every day comes a report of some loyal 
pupil who gladly sacrifices other pleasures, 
some-of them with great fascination, for 
the privilege of faithful attendance ait 
church school. Let us just now take off 
our hats to Miss Eunice Taylor, of Canton, 
N. Y., who foregoes even the family out- 
ings “at grandmother’s” in order to keep 
her attendance record perfect. 

Rey. Clifford Stetson and family have 
many cheering reminders of the persistent 
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sc A HELPER THAT HELPS * 
The Service of a Universalist 
Periodical to be Greatly 
Increased 
= About half of cur Universalist * 
* church schools continue to use the * 
* Uniform Lessons in some of their * 
classes. Without the siightest ~* 
* hesitaticn we say that ali such * 
* cught to have the Sunday School * 
* Helper issued by cur own Publisk- * 
* ing House. Quite aside from its * 
* docirinal teachings, it compares * 
* favorably, for interest and value, 
* with any other similar publication. * 
* And it would seem to be a matter * 

of simple common sense that in our * 
schools we should be using lessons * 
that teach the distinctive truth * 

* that gives our church its reason for * 
* existence. x 
= Judge and Mrs. Galer are schol- * 
* ars and natural editors. At great * 
* perscnal sacrificethey are producing ~* 
* a magazine that radiates truth * 
* and that suggesis to the ordimary * 
* teacher methods to make the Gos- * 
* pel beautiful and magnetic. 
In their work they are loyally * 
and intelligently supported by Miss * 
Mary L. Ballou, editor of the Imier- * 
mediaie Helper. = 
Now comes a great change, one * 
that has been contemplated for a * 
= 

= 


* 
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long time, cone that has been per- 
sistently recommended by the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Associaticn. 
There will be no more loose sheets, 
easliy lost and insignificant in ap- 
pearance; but each pupil will’ te 
ceive a complete bound copy of the * 
Helper. His self-respect will be de- * 
veloped. So will his respect for his * 
lesson and his school. Hisefficiency * 
in his class will be multiplied. 3 
The cost? There will be no * 
serious increase. The price of the * 
Helper is to be reduced from $1.50 * 
a year to 60 cents for the Senior * 
edition and 40 cents for the Inter- * 
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Mediate, the Publishing House con- 
senting to additional loss. But m 
such a matter none of us ought to 
emphasize the financial side. It is 
our duty to give our pupils the best 
possible lessons. 
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friendship of their American fellow-work- 
ers. For instance, they are just receiving 
a special gift of $15 from North Adams, 
Mass. (where Margaret formerly lived), an 
amount which the church school gives in 
addition te a generous contribution for cur 
regular International Offering. 

Miss Helen Priest, of Charlestown, 
Mass., has entered the Boston University 
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Superintendent 
Everett, Mass., i 
keen and 
the latest i 
covering a 
top of the arti 
ful copy ci Raphael’s 
Child,” the pictures bemg 
by the Meilin’s Food Company. 
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THANKS FOR THE THANKS 
To the Execuiire Board of the General Sun- 
day Schzol Association: 
Dear Friends: 

The members of the Executive Board 
of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association wish to extend to the General 
Sunday School Association their sincere 
thanks for the appropriation of $250 for 
werk at Inman’s Chapel, Sunburst, N. C. 

The work at Inman’s is growing steadily. 
Friendly House is becoming more and 
more a real community center where all 
are welcome. What 2 comfort it must be 
to the mouniain people dwelimg im the 
small cabins to have access tc this splendid 
modern home! 

The Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation is surely meosi grateful for your 
interest in seeing the work grow and im 
helping in this sibstantial way. 

Most sincerely, 
Alice G. Exbom, 
Office Secretary. 
176 Newbury Si., Boston. 
> = 
NEIGHBORLY NEIGHBORS 

Taunton and North Attleboro, Mass., 
intend to be mutually helpful. Paster 
Haney and his church school flock will 
visit Pastor Greenway, of Taunton, and 
his happy company oi religious educa- 
tionalists on Friday evening, Feb. 26, shar- 
ing with them the pleasures of hearing a 
good address by Secretary Carl A. Hempel, 
of having some good songs and of dispos- 
ing of some good eats. Ait a laier daie 
the visit will be returned. It is said that 
New Bedford, in the same district and 
led by a congenial mimisier and superin- 
tendent, will joir in this neighborhood 
plan. Here is a good example for schools 
anywhere that are fortunate enough to 
have neighbors. 


x = 
Several poems suitable for Easter pro- 


grams in our schools will be found on an- 
other page of this paper. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Divine Paternity. 
—Dr. Hall, acting pas- 
tor, has sent to the 
parishioners a frank, 
friendly letter calling 
for loyal devotion and 
« service to the church. 

Dr. Hall’s subjects for 
January were ‘‘Nineteen Hundred and 
Now,” “Who was Jesus? A Man, a Myth, 
or Both? Human, Divine, or Both? A 
Jew, a Christian, or Both?” “Guilty or 
Not Guilty: a Study of Crime,” “Tell It 
Again: the Old, Old Story,” “Is Religion 
Worthy a Young Man’s Consideration?” 
In the Central Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, at 
the February Sunday afternoon confer- 
ences Dr. Hall is to be the speaker. Top- 
ics: “The White Man’s Burden,” “Crime 
and Its Cure,” “The American’s Creed,” 
“Life’s Rewards and Punishments.” * * 
Chapin Home.—Preachers for February: 
14, Rev. Andrew Magill; 21, Rev. J. Alli- 
son MacRury. * * The Metropolitan 
Y. P. C. U. Banquet was held at Newark. 
Mr. Wm. E. Crawford was toastmaster. 
Mrs. Herrigal, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Robert 
Polk, spoke for their Unions. Mr. Ellwood 
Brinker, assistant minister of the Newark 
church, was the principal speaker. * * 
Divine Paternity House.—The older 
clubs of the settlement concentrated their 
efforts during January on preparations 
for the second annual entertainment and 
dance, which was given under the auspices 
of the local board on Jan. 30. The hall 
was crowded to the doors on the evening 
of the event and the entertainment— 
which consisted of an original production 
of “School Days,” given by the Mothers’ 
Club, the Men’s Club and tke Y. P. C. U.; 
a short play by the Girl Scouts and sev- 
eral song and dance numbers—was most 
enthusiastically received. A special pro- 
gram numker of “The Neighbor,’ with 
advertising, was prepared for the occa- 
sion. Returns are not complete but $160 
profit is already at hand. The treasurer’s 
letter which is being mailed at this time 
asks for an increase in the number and 
amount of subscriptions. It states that in 
1925 the sum of $9,749 was expended for 
the work carried on. Of this amount 
$2,000 represents two contributions which 
may not be continued indefinitely. The 
program now being carried on, with the 
increased children activities, requires the 
expenditure in 1926 of $11,740. The con- 
tinuance of the present work requires the 
renewed effort on the part of every one 
interested in this Universalist settlement 
in New York City. * * Middletown.— 
The enlisting of men in the service of the 
church, through letters, has had its re- 
flecticn in an unusually good financial 
condition, and increased attendance. On 
Young People’s Day Marion Bull wrote an 


City Letter 


address on “‘What I Expect of the Oider 
People,’ and Mr. Welch spoke on ‘‘What 
I Expect of the Young People.” This 
Union is affiliated with the Christian En- 
deavor Society of the city, and participated 
in a union service and welcome to Dr. and 
Mrs. Francis E. Clark. Ten members of 
the church acted as canvassers Jan. 31 
to secure funds for the building of a church 
for the negroes of the city. * * Mount 
Vernon.— Despite the fact that the min- 
ister, Dr. Sayles, has not been able to re- 
sume his work, the good people of this 
parish have been bravely carrying on. 
All activities have shown splendid re- 
sults. The Woman’s League, under the 
efficient leadership of the president, Mrs. 
Wetzel, has had a very successful season. 
The annual one-day bazar, Dec. 3, netted 
over $400, and the New Year’s eve party 
was largely attended and a great social 
success. Another happy occasion was the 
Birthday Party Jan. 26, which further 
enriched the League treasury by $245. 
A meeting of the Sunday school workers 
for a conference with the State Superin- 
tendent, Rev. Seth R. Brooks, was held 
Wednesday, Feb. 10. Beginning Feb. 7, 
Rev. Leon R. Land will supply the pulpit 
until Dr. Sayles is able to return to his 
work. * * All Souls.—The men are pre- 
paring for the biggest and best dinner 
in the history of the Men’s Club for Feb. 
26. The speakers will be Police Commis- 
sioner McLaughlin, H. V. Kaltenborn 


and Rev. W. W. Giles. The young people 
have started to raise several hundred col 
lars to purchase cushions, or to buy needed 
furniture. Dr. Grose received a letter 
from a rabid fundamentalist demanding 
that he preach upen a literal, burning 
hell, which caused him to preach upon the 
theme “Hell,” a sermon that has been 
sought for publication. Dr. Grose .is 
justly proud that his son, Arthur, twenty - 
four years old, has become the manager 
of an old-established business and the 
editor of several trade magazines. Such — 
a record, won on merit, justifies paternal 
pride. * * Good Tidings.—This church 
can report real gain for 1925. There has 
been a slight increase in membership, and 
a splendid gain in spirit and courage. 
During the year long needed improve- 
ments have been made at a cost of $1,280, 
and the bill paid. A substantial sum has 
been paid toward the liquidation of an 
outstanding debt, and $150 paid on the 
Five Year Program quota. At the annual 
parish meeting it was voted to held 
a mid-week service each month until 
June. If this experiment proves successful, 
a weekly mid-week service may become a 
part of the regular work. A largely at- 
tended dinner of the men, Feb. 4, promises 
large results for the future. As a recog 
nition of the devotion and faithful serv- 
ice of the minister, the salary of Rev. 
Emerson H. Lalone has been generously 
increased. Upon his birthday, Mr. Lalone 
was tendered a dinner by the Y. P. C. U. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


California Letter 


Los Angeles.— With two ministers on 
the job the church keeps continually busy. 
Dr. Nash invited the other Universalist 
ministers of the state to a “‘retreat’’ at his 
spacious cottage at Manhattan Beach, 
Feb. 810. Los Angeles, that wonder city 
that was a Spanish village cnly yesterday, 
is now claiming more than a million in- 
habitants and has set two million as her 
goal in 1932. * * Riverside.—At this 
writing Dr. Selleck is at Berkeley at- 
tending a religious conference held under 
the auspices of the Pacific School of 
Religion. Rumors reach us of a success- 
ful lecture course now being given by the 
Riverside church and certain union meet- 
ings of our church people and the First 
Congregational brethren are in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the recent National 
Council and the Universalist General Con- 
vention. Dr. Selleck and his loyal helpers 
are doing in Riverside a _ constructive 
and enduring work. * * Oakland.—Mr. 
Ruggles and his people are nearly five 
hundred miles away from the rest of us, 
or almost as far as from Boston to Buffalo. 
While the mail trains are still running, 
the writer confesses to being too much 
out of touch with the brave, blithe spirits 


that are directing our church in that im- 
portant city. If the work is not pros- 
pering it is the fault of neither Bernard 
C. nor Katharine Wilder Ruggles. At 
last accounts it was prospering vigorously. 
Those two heroic missionaries deserve 
help for their church at the hands of the 
denomination. * * Santa Paula.—Mr. 
Masseck recently exchanged pulpits with 
the Pasadena pastor. The latter heard 
the new Santa Paula organ for the first 
time, and it is a beauty. Mr. Masseck is 
not only pastor of an active church, but 
is the efficient secretary of the local cham- 
ber of commerce, also. Furthermore, he 
seems to possess the secret of making a 
few hens lay a small wash-tub full of eggs 
in two days. The Santa Paula church 
school has a new superintendent in Miss 
Teague. It was good to see her in action; 
and her youth and “go” promise good 
days ahead for the Santa Paula school. * * 
Pasadena.—Very complimentary things 
are still being said about Frank Masseck’s 
sermon here on Jan. 17. Matters here 
are going forward encouragingly. The 
church reduced its bank indebtedness 
$9,000 in the calendar year. The whole 
church is deeply sympathetic with Rev. 
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Henrietta G. Moore, who was recently be- 
reft of her brother, Mr. William Moore, who, 
fcr many years in poor health, has made 
his home with her. A course of popular 
science lectures given by southern Cali- 
iernia scientists in our church on Sunday 
evenings is attracting large audiences and 
calling forth the protest of reactionariesi— 
of whom there are so many on the Coast. 
One such addressed a long letter to the 
paster condemning evolution as “‘slime 
of the devil,’”’ and praying that God would 
awaken this city and “send evolution 
back intc hell from which it came.” “My 
mother didn’t come down from no mon- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, pastor 
of All Souls Universalist Church, Waiter- 
town, New York, took issue with Luther 
Burbank in his sermon Jan. 31, entitled 
“The Challenge of Mr. Burbank’s Confes- 
sion of Faith.” Dr. Reed’s sermon was 
printed practically in full in the Water- 
town Daily Standard. 


Rev. Elmo A. Robinson of Palo Alto, 
California, called at Headquarters cone 
day last week. 


Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley, pastor of our 
church in Newtonville, is bereaved by the 
death of his father, Mr. Frederick R. Had- 
ley, in Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dr. John Murray Atwood will preach 
in Washington, D. C., on Feb. 21. 


Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington, D. C., and teacher 
of the Men’s Bible Class in the Universalist 
church, has been recently appointed by 
joint action of the Secretary cf Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover, and the Secretary of the 
Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, as president 
of anew National Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency in the business adminis- 
tration of school systems of the United 
States. The object of the commission 
is to eliminate waste and increase efficiency 
in expending money for public school 
education. 


Cornelius A. Parker, of the Grove Hall, 
Boston, church, appeared before the 
legislative Committee on Public Service 
of the Massachusetts legislature as at- 
torney of the Massachusetts Civic League. 
opposing the preference given to veterans 
under the civil service laws of the state, 
and argued for the preference now given 
in the Federal Service. 


Rev. L. L. Lewis of Melrose is in Georgia 
to preach at the union Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist church, Atlanta, Feb. 13 and 
Feb. 20. 


Mrs. James W. Vallentyne bravely 
attempted to keep an appointment to 
speak in Cambridge, Feb. 10. Starting 
from Portland early in the morning, 
she arrived in Boston about 12.30, only 
to find the meeting in Cambridge canceled 
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‘ 


key,”’ continued the letter-writer, “and 
don’t you dare say she did or you’!] drop.”’ 
But, the lectures are going on, the people 
are coming to hear them and cur church 
is receiving much favorable notice in the 
press. By the way, did somebody say 
that the work of the Universalist Church 
is finished? Just now a Texas evangelist 
is addressing great crowds in the new 
First Baptist Church and his theology is 
not one whit advanced over that of 
Michael Wigglesworth. His God is a 
monster and his hell is very hot and 
crowded full. 
Carl F. Henry. 


and Interests 


and the snow piling higher and higher in 
Boston. She tcok the first train back for 
Portland just before two o’clock and 
arrived in Portland at eight. But the 
trip was not without thrills if it was 
without apparent ccmpensation! A snow 
plow passed the train in which she was 
traveling, throwing the snow back with 
such force that every window onthe west 
side of the coach ahead was broken and 
one passenger rather badly cut. One 
window in the coach where Mrs. Vzllen- 
tyne sat was broken. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester of Tufts Col- 
lege and Mrs. McCollester spent ten days 
between the first and second semesters of 
Tufts College visiting old friends and 
parishioners in Detroit, Mich. 


Rev. Stanard Dow Butler of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, preached Jan. 31 on 
the text, ““Thou art Peter and on this rock 
I will build my church,” expounding the 
faith of Christ in man. The Si. Peters- 
burg Times reported the sermon. 


Rev. George A. Gay, State Superintend- 
ent of Alabama, has issued the first number 
of what is proposed to be a four-page 
quarterly publication in the interest of the 
Alabama Convention, called the ‘““Alabama 


Universalist.” It is attractive and in- 
teresting. 
Rey. Elmo Robinson of Palo Alto, 


Cal., preached in Portland, Me., Feb. 14, 
at the Church of the Messiah. 


Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, Field Mis- 
sionary of the W. N. M.A., is at Bethany 
Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston, for the 
next month. She is speaking in Massa-, 
chusetts churches. 


Rev. A. Francis Walch of Augusta, Me., 
is improving in health at the Deaconess 
Hospital, Deaconess Road, near Brookline 
Avenue, Boston. 


Rev. John M. Foglesong of Minneap- 
olis accepts the pastorate of the church 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., his new duties 
to begin March first. 

The federated church in Charlton, Mass. 
(Congregational and Universalist), has 
invited as its pastor Rev. Hugh C. Leg- 
gat, now instructor of religious educa- 


tion in the Old South Congregational 
Church in Worcester. This church has 
been searching for a minister for nearly a 
year. 

Miss Hester Cushing, pastor’s assist- 
ant last year at Haverhill, Mass., has 
been secured as assistant to Rev. Otto S. 
Raspe at the First Universalist Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. Miss Cushing will give 
part of her time to the Cambridge church, 
while still taking studies at the Tuckerman 
School. ¢ 

Miss Doris Swett of the class of 1926, 
Divinity School, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, has been released for immediate 
service as parish assistant in Washington, 
D.C. Miss Swett made a fine impression 
by her little address to the congregation 
Feb. 14. Her address temporarily is 
Apartment 307, Stoneleigh Court, care 
Mrs. van Schaick. 


Carl Sandburg, whese new life of Linceln 
is making such a deep impression, is a 
graduate of Lombard University, about 
1900, and in 1923 received an LL. D.from 
Lombard. He is a warm friend of Dr. 
Tilden and the Universalists. 


Dr. Joseph M. Tilden, president of 
Lombard University, was at Headquarters 
Feb. 15. Dr. and Mrs. Tilden were en 
route to New York, Washington, and Miami 
Florida. 


Dr. Francis B. Bishop of Miami 
preached at Fort Lauderdale, Feb. 8, at 
the request of liberals resident there. 
It is a growing town which affords “a 


splendid opportunity for a liberal church.” 


Rev. J. Stanley Durkee, D. D., presi- 
dent of Howard University (colored), 
Washington, D. C., has been called to the 
pulpit of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
founded by Henry Ward Beecher in 1847. 
Dr. Durkee frequently has supplied our 
Washington church. 


OUR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 

At the union vesper service in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., on Sunday, Feb. 14, Rev. 
L. W. Coons, D. D., Superintendent of 
Churches in Massachusetts, was the 
preacher. In these services the Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Unitarians, 
and Universalists join. 


Sunday engagements for Dr. Coons 
through February are as follows: Feb. 7, 
Adams and Cheshire; Feb. 14, Portsmeuth, 
N. H.; Feb. 21, Wollaston; Feb. 28, Nor- 
wood. 


Dr. Lowe will preach in the Golden 
Rule Universalist Church of Columbus, 
Ohio, on Sunday, Feb. 28, in the closing 
service of a week of intensive services 
planned by the minister of the church, 
Rev. W. G. Price, under the title ““Mod- 
ernists’ Uplift Rally.”” Dr. Lowe’s subject 
will be “Why the Universalist Church.” 
Following his engagement in Columbus, 
Dr. Lowe will meet Stanley Stall, the 
Ohio State Superintendent, and spend a 
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week or ten days in a tour of the state, 
visiting most of the churches during that 
time. 


Illinois 


Peoria.—Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
pastor. The successful work of Miss Mary 
Slaughter in our church school during 
September still abides with us. The 
graded course is difficult to carry forward 
but we are enjoying it. The attendance 
has not fallen below two hundred except 
on two very stormy Sundays. We need 
larger quarters for our work. Rev. R. 
Homer Gleason of Denver, Colo., formerly 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church 
of South Peoria, has, at last, decided to 
enter the Universalist ministry. He has 
become a member of the Peoria church 
and will begin work in that church at once 
as associate pastor. He is a man of the 
very highest standing. He is trained and 
qualified in every way to do a fine work 
in our church. Mr. Gleason received part 
of his education at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and served as first lieutenant 
overseas. Later he was with the army 
of occupation in Germany. Following his 
experience with the army of occupation 
he entered Kings College of the Univer- 
sity of London, where he stayed fo a 
short time. The Peoria church has re- 
ceived six new members and christened 
three children since our last report. Sun- 
day, Feb. 7, was called Anniversary Sun- 
day, as it was the twentieth anniversary of 
the beginning of Drr. Carpenter’s work as 
pastor here. 

Galesburg.—Rev. P. A. Allen, pastor. 
Sunday, Jan. 31, was Young People’s 
Day, and the entire service was conducted 
by members of the Y. P. C. U. The ser- 
mon was preached by Dorothy Tilden, a 
junior in Lombard College. 


Maine 


Waterville—Rev. Frederick S. Walker, 
pastor. Our people are greatly rejoiced 
that after many months a settled pastor is 
once more in the field. Beginning with 
the new pastorate congregations have been 
larger than for several years past. The 
Sunday school, ably superintended by 
Dr. F. E. Wheeler, is showing an increased 
attendance from 30 to 40 per cent larger 
than on corresponding Sundays one year 
ago. On Feb. 5 a reception to the pastor, 
his wife, and daughter Elizabeth was held. 
Representatives from the churches in 
Waterville and other towns were present. 
On Feb. 7, many of our boys being Scouts, 
the opening of Boy Scout Week was ob- 
served. An invitation was issued through 
the Scoutmasters, and about fifty Scouts 
responded, Mr. Walker gave a sermon on 
“Scouting and the Church.” This year 
marks the 100th anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Universalist church of 
Waterville. This is an event of more than 
local interest because ours was the first 
Universalist church as a distinctive body 
of communicants organized in the state of 


Maine. Hence ours is the oldest Uni 
versalist church in the state. Rev. Syl 
vanus Cobb was the organizer and the 
first resident minister of the society, al- 
though Rev. Thomas Barnes had been 
previously an occasional preacher here. 
Plans are being made for a fitting observ- 
ance of this anniversary, and these will be 
announced as soon as completed. 


Augusta.—Rev. A. Francis Walch, pas- 
tor. Encouraging reports are received 
from Mr. Walch, who is in the Deaconess 
Hospital in Boston for treatment. Rey. 
E. W. Webber, superintendent of the 
State School, has supplied the pulpit for 
several Sundays. 


Bangor.—Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. At the church school session, 
Jan. 3, diplomas and seals for perfect 
attendance were awarded as follows: six 
diplomas for one year; two seals for two 
years; three for three years; four for four 
years; seven for five years; four for six 
years; three for seven years. Miss Almena 
Ferguson was awarded the third seal on 
the third diploma for seventeen years 
perfect attendance. A class of young 
women was organized recently, to study 
“Missions” and kindred subjects. It is 
hoped that this class will become the 
Clara Barton Guild of the church. At 
the close of the Sunday morning service 
Jan. 10, Prof. L. J. Pollard of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, and leader of the Brother- 
hood class, made a stirring appeal for 
interest and cc-operation in the School of 
Religious Education, which is being con- 
ducted at the Theological Seminary in 
this city. Through the efforts of Dr. 
Smith, two exceptional Sunday evening 
concerts have been presented in the church 
auditorium, recently. The first, an all- 
American program, was given by Charles 
Leech Gulick, noted organist. The second, 
a sacred concert, was presented by the 
John Ross Reed Company, of Boston, 
Mass. The latter had previously given a 
dramatized musicale, in the Alber-Wickes 
Lyceum Course, which is being conducted 
at the Dorothy Memorial under the 
auspices of the Floral and Aid Society of 
the church. A large audience attended on 
each occasion, and the Sunday evening 
programs were successfully broadcast. 
On Y. P. C. U. Sunday, the entire morn- 
ing service was conducted by the young 
people, while Dr. Smith sat in the family 
pew. The general topic, “You Put Christ 
Uppermost,”’ was taken up in four sermon- 
ettes—In the Physical Life, In the Men- 
tal Life, In the Social Life, In the Spiritual 
Life. The ushers for the day were chosen 
from the Y. P. C. U. The young people 
recently gave an entertainment in Ban- 
gor City Hall, which was very successful. 
The morning and evening services in the 
church auditorium are broadcast regu- 
larly. Letters of appreciation and con- 
tributions to the radio fund are being 
constantly received from shut-ins, rural 
residents and others, who enjoy the privi- 


leges of the broadcasting from the Radio 
Community Station, WABI, of the First 
Universalist Church, Bangor, Me. 


Massachusetts 


Somerville, First.—Rev. George EH. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. On Friday morn- 
ing, Feb. 5, our new parish house, only 
a year and a half old, was completely 
destroyed by fire. On the day previcus 
a howling blizzard had raged, piling the 
streets with snow, and consequently the 
fire apparatus was greatly handicapped in 
reaching the spot, but despite all obstacles 
the firemen did splendid work and, finding 
the parish house doomed, spent all their 
energy on saving the church. This is 
damaged by fire and water and some 
necessary chopping, but it is hopefully 
anticipated that it will be in readiness for 
Easter services. A spiendid spirit has been 
shown by the Somerville churches of all 
denominations, offering us the use of their 
churches and furnishings in any way we 
may need. The spirit of loyalty and co- 
operation which dominates this society 
was shown when services were held the 
following Sunday afternoon in the First 
Unitarian Church, which was filled to 
listen to the inspiring words of Dr. Leigh- 
ton. It was communion Sunday, and this 
was made even more impressive than 
usual by the use of the silver service that. 
had been “tried by fire.’ The young 
people are full of plans fcr carrying on. 
Already they have arranged for the Y. P. 
C. U. meetings to be held with neighboring 
Unions. Every department is functioning. 
The Church Aid will hold all-day sewing 
meetings at the homes of members. The 
Woman’s Union has accepted the use of 
the West Somerville Universalist church. 
The Universalist Woman’s Alliance, which 
was to meet in the parish house, will meet 
Friday, Feb. 19, at the Winter Hill Uni- 
versalist Church. Filled with courage 
and with a leader who is the personifica- 
tion of the onward and upward spirit, we 
shall build a new parish house and go on 
with our work. 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. The Clara Barton Guild presented 
two short plays in the vestry Jan. 21, 
“The Melting Pot’’ and “School Days,” 
and cleared enough to pay the balance 
of their 1925 pledge of $100 toward the 
church budget. On Feb. 3 every seat was 
taken at the annual Fellowship Supper. 
We do not plan to make any money from 
this supper, but /this year $45 was cleared. 
Rey. James G. Cairns, of one of the 
Methodist churches of our city, told of 
his experiences last summer in Europe, 
and Dr. R. Perry Bush, former pastor for 
thirty years, and Mrs. Bush, were special 
guests, Dr. Bush adding his blessing to 
the occasion. This is the third year of 
our union Sunday evening services with 
the First and Central Congregational 
churches, and during February the serv- 
ices are being held in our auditorium. 
On Feb. 7 the Salvation Army presented 
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their four-reel feature picture, “The Call 
of an Ideal,’’ which was described by Mrs. 
George Johnston. Unusual music was 
furnished betwen reels by Mrs. Johnston’s 
two children. Many of the 200 present 
called this the best evening we have had 
for a long time. Our Ladies’ Social Circle 
is holding silver teas twice monthly, the 
next coming on Feb. 15. 


West Somerville—Members of the 
Y. P. C. U. had complete charge of the 
morning service on Young People’s Sun- 
day, Jan. 31. The service, including the 
prayer, was admirably handled by the 
president, Mr. Eric Ayer, a divinity stu- 
dent of Crane. Mr. Warner Duhig led 
in the responsive readings. Miss Ruth 
Van Arsdalen read the scripture lesson. 
The two speakers were Miss Dorothy 
Williams, her topic ‘“‘Youth and the 
Church,” and Denald Wallis, his subject 
£Yeuth, Religion and Business.’”’ One 
of the high points in Miss Williams’ 
speech was this: ‘‘Resolve that you will 
continue the work, that the men and 
women ci the future may go to loftier 
heights than their parents. Our eyes 
shall behold a far-stretching land, the 
realizaticn of the Kingdom of God on 
earth, perfect harmony, perfect happiness, 
perfect results.” Speaking of success 
Mr. Wallis said: ‘‘It requires courage tc 
make a choice ketween success as the 
world knows it and as your conscience 
knows it to be.” 

Malden.—Rey. Clarence J. Cowing, 
pastor. At the annual meeting of our 
church school, Kenneth M. Batting was 
elected superintendent. Dr. Nobel gives 
up the surerintendency after three years 
of faithful service. Mr. Batting was 
brought up in our own school and Y. P. 
C. U. . He will manage the school with 
ability and devotion. The annual banquet 
of the Men’s Club was held Feb. 2. The 
speakers included Rev. W. Quay Reselle, 
D> Ds Rey. H.. He Crane, D. D. Rev. 
George H. Phillips, Rev. Roy L. Minnich, 
Mr. Frank A. Bayard and the pastor. 
Dana J. Flanders acted as toastmaster. 


Springfield.—Rey. Elmer D. Colcord, 
pastor. Rev. Charles A. Haney, of North 
Attleboro, gave his fine course of lectures 
on Applied Psychology in our church 
recently. Mr. Haney has one cf the best 
presentations of the popular aspects of 
this new department of an old science that 
we have ever heard. Rev. Alfred S. Cole, 
of West Somerville, preached here Sunday, 
Jan. 24, exchanging with the pastor. 
Young People’s Day was a notable suc- 
cess, with ‘“sermonettes’ by Howard 
Rogers and Eva Munger, solo by Marian 
Holland and other contributions to the 
day by Union members. Two one-act 
plays, “‘Wanted: An Office Girl,’ and an 
old faverite with us, ‘At the Junction,” 
starring Curtis McMahon as “Jotham 
Spotts,’”’ were recently presented. Mr. 
McMahon has played this part in our 
annual production of this play since 1919 


and we never tire of it. Others in the cast 
were Howard Rogers, Ellis Abell, from 
Springfield College, Vivian Phelps and 
Marian Holland. A ‘Mystery Package 
Sale” followed the production. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Our Sunday attendance 
is steadily increasing and our church 
members are showing an active interest 
in church work and in the choice of a new 
pastor. The Sunday school under our 
able superintendent, Mr. Lamson, has 
enlarged its enrollment and has managed 
three very successful socials. Our Y. P. 
C. U. meets every Sunday afternoon at 
4.45 and the Boy Scouts hold weekly 
meetings. A committee of three men of 
the church assist the Scout leader. The 
men of the church are forming a men’s 
club and in conjunction with the men’s 
club of the Unitarian church will or- 
ganize a Liberal Men’s Club. Our social 
committee presented the dramatic can- 
tata, ‘“Rebecca,” in the fall and are now 
sponsoring a lecture on spring millinery 
with models from the William Filene 
Company. 

Marlboro.—Reyv. Owen R. Washburn, 
pastor. Young People’s Sunday was 
observed, Leon J. Mason, president of 
the Y. P. C. U., conducting the services 
and Miss Mabel Holt preaching a good 
sermon on the value and influence of the 
church. On the evening of that day a 
union service, shared by the pastors and 
congregations of the Methodist and 
Congregational churches of the town, was 
held, the principal speaker being Oscar 
L. Elwell cf Keene, who has keen, with 
his wife, an active organizer of the Pion- 
eers, a boys’ crganization which has 
grown from its creation in New Hampshire 
about four years ago, to an active mem- 
bership of two thousand in the state: He 
outlined the work of the Pioneers and told 
of the camp for boys and girls maintained 
each summer at a lake in Richmond, a 
near-by town. The local Picneers, who 
hold their weekly meetings in the Uni- 
versalist church here, attended in a body, 
there was a large congregation and much 
interest shown. The work is part of the 
activities of the Y. M. C. A. A woman’s 


club with eighty charter members has 


been formed here and is to become part 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Many of cur people are active in it and it 
is expected that the club will increase the 
liberal spirit and advance good will in the 
village. 


New York 


Perry.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
Tne first Sunday of each month the eve- 
ning service is a union one with the preach- 
er unannounced. In January at the 
Universalist church the Congregaticnal 
minister gave a very strong and appeal- 
ing sermon. The church was literally 
crowded to the doors. We are using some 
of Dr. Potterton’s fine lectures for the 


other Sunday evenings as an experiment. 
So far they have been well attended and 
well received. On a recent Sunday the 
Universalist and Methodist ministers ex- 
changed for the morning service without 
announcing the event. It was a complete 
surprise to both congregations. The choirs 
and organists also changed, although they 
knew nothing of the exchange of minis- 
ters. The reaction has been very fine. 
On account of quite a little illness and some 
extreme weather our morning congrega- 
tions have not been up to par. But im- 
provements have been noted the past two 
weeks. For more than three months, on 
alternate Monday evenings, the younger 
women of the parish have met for a social 
and work program. The organization is 
known as the Friendly Circle. Among 
other things they have made a handsome 
braided and crocheted rug to be sent to 
Miss Powell’s new manse at Sunburst, 
Nee Cr 

Rechester.—Rev. William Wallace Rese, 
pastor. The Rochester church made a 
tentative budget in January calling for 
an increase of $3,500 over the 1924 budg- 
et, or 33 1-2 per cent. At the present 
writing, it seems probable that the entire 
amount, $13,000, will be pledged. Some 
thirty new subscribers are reported. This 
year the children of the Sunday school have 
been asked to pledge and are enthusiastic 
over their envelopes. The new Wocden- 
Grose Class for women is an amalgamation 
of two historic and useful organizations in 
the church. Together, they expect to 
provide a better Sunday program and to 
widen their missionary work. A Y. P. 
C. U. was organized with twenty-two 
members and is going and growing. The 
paid boys’ worker, a young college student, 
is looking after the athletic activities of 
the boys of the church. Miss Clara H. 
Andrews is now parish assistant and 
minister’s secretary, and her work is 
proving of great value. The church prop- 
erty is increasing in value every day. A 
new theater to be erected on the opposite 
corner caused a flurry in real estate circles 
in Rochester. An offer for $400,000 was 
made for our church, while an inquiry 
whether a half million would tempt us 
was received. The trustees are not think- 
ing of selling. The minister is drawing; 
large congregations by a series of sermons 
on current moral and social questions. 
These are receiving wide publicity in the 
press. 


Pennsylvania 
Seranton.—Rev. W. H. MeGlauflin, 
D. D., pastor. The annual meeting of 


the church was held cn Wednesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 4, preceded by the annual 
supper. In spite of a “record” snow 
storm there were seventy at the tables. 
Reports showed a presperous year for all 
organizations. Gross receipts were $8,203.- 
79. Missionary and benevolent included 
General Cenvention quota, Pennsylvania 


Convention quota, gifts to Japan mission, 
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North Carolina mission, Near East Re- 
lief, ete., making a total of $1,099.59. 
New Year’s Sunday, Jan. 3, brought the 
communion service and four members 
were given church fellowship. The pas- 
tor’s sermon, “The Heart of Our Chris- 
tianity,’’ was printed in full in two of the 
city papers and was put into pamphlet 
form by the Comrades—an edition of 
1,000 copies. All the sermons for Janu- 
ary, under the caption, ‘Legacies for the 
New Year,’ were generously reported in 
the local papers—one on “The Highteenth 
Amendment” being printed in full with 
“seare”’ headlines. The final service on 
Sunday, Feb. 7, before the departure of 
Dr. and Mrs. McGlauflin for a three 
months’ Mediterranean cruise, drew a 
large congregation. Among the com- 
mittees announced to look after church 
interests, is one on ‘‘Good Cheer.” It is 
charged with the duty of making every 
attendant at the church service and the 
Bible school “feel at home.” Pulpit sup- 
plies are announced as follows: Feb. 14, 
Pref. James R. Hughes, Baptist; Feb. 21, 
Rev. W. W. Wolfe, Universalist; Feb. 28, 
Rey. J. S. Custard, Methodist. Rabbi 
Bernard Heller cf the Progressive Jewish 
faith will address the men’s club on Feb. 
17. The annual Laymen’s Sunday will 
come March 7, with James C. Krager of 
Philadelphia as speaker. In April General 
Superintendent Lowe and General Secre- 
tary Etz are booked for a Sunday each. 
Dr. and Mrs. McGlauflin are expected to 
resume their accustomed leadership about 
May first. 


Vermont 


Derby Line—Rev. E. L. Conklin, 
pastor. At the annual meeting of this 
church in January every department 
presented an excellent report. All bills 
had been paid and in each case a cash 
balance was on hand. The outstanding 
fact was represented by a large table re- 
served for the new members received 
during the year. There were twenty-five 
of them. As if to demonstrate that stiil 
better things can be done there were eighty - 
five present at Sunday school on the first 
Sunday of February, a day more pleasant 
indoors than outside, at that. This is 
the largest attendance of a regular ses- 
sion of the school in recent years, and no 
reccrd of a larger attendance at any time 
can be found unless for Christmas or 
Children’s Day. This church has two 
vacations during the year, the pastor in 
summer and the people—in Florida—dur- 
ing the winter. In spite of this and con- 
trary to all reason the congregation this 
winter is maintaining a fine average. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


A committee consisting of Revs. Hervey 
H. Hoyt, Stanley G. Spear, and Flint M. 
Bissell, has arranged Lenten services for 
the Monday 11 a. m. meetings of the 
Boston ministers as follows: 

March 1, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 


D. D., minister at King’s Chapel, Boston. 

March 8, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D. D., minister at Church of the Disciples, 
Boston. 

March 15, Dr. Daniel Evans, of Harvard 
University. 

March 22, Rev. Vaughan Dabney, D. D., 
minister of Second Congregational Church, 
Dorchester. 

March 29, Rev. Robert Watson, D. D., 
minister of First Presbyterian Church, 
Boston. 

Each man has been asked to take the 
entire service, offering the prayer and 
reading his own lesson. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH IMPROVEMENTS 


In the midst of snow and ice, wind and 
cold, it is comforting to look forward to 
the pleasant days of the summer of 1926 
which we are to spend at Ferry Beach. 
This great rallying point for Universalists 
has never had a stronger appeal than it 
has to-day. Its possibilities have never 
seemed nearer to realization than at pres- 
ent. 

Most of the readers of this article have 
heard of the wonderful inspiration of the 
Ferry Beach dinner at the Syracuse Con- 
vention which gives the basis for our 
optimism. At that dinner, after a dis- 
cussion of hopes and plans for a Greater 
Ferry Beach, a pledge was made for 
$5,000 provided that the association raise 
$20,000 in addition for permanent im- 
provements. In a very few minutes, 
$1,300 more was pledged for this purpose. 

Plans are being considered for a great 
new development of buildings according 
to some plan worked out for the beauty and 
utility of the Beach, which this fund will 
make possible. An Improvement Fund 
Committee, consisting of Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, chairman, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, 
Mrs. Carl A. Hempel, Mrs. Stanley Man- 
ning and Mrs. Paul R. Moody, is at work 
raising funds to complete the $25,000. 
Pledges of any one interested may be 
sent to any member of the committee. 

This committee is also helping to raise 
a fund for repairs which are necessary 
before the meetings next summer. Letters 
have been sent to many who have been 
at Ferry Beach during the past few years— 
not asking for subscriptions—that is too 
easy. These letters have asked that the 
persons receiving them be responsible for 
some money-raising entertainment or 
supper, the proceeds to be sent to the 
treasurer of the fund for these repairs. 

Reports are coming from some places 
appealed to and money is already coming 
in. There are many others from whom 
we hope to hear soon. 

b Every loyal Ferry Beacher, who wants 
to see the place grow in beauty and power, 
is a member of the committee to raise the 
funds. If you have received one of the 
letters referred to will you not do some- 
thing about it immediately? If you have 
not received a letter, will you ask your 


minister or the other Ferry Beachers if 
one has come to them and not keen 
answered? If none has come, will you be 
responsible for arranging or getting some 
organization in the church to arrange an 
entertainment of some kind for this pur- 
pose and then send the proceeds to our 
treasurer, Rev. Roger F. Etz, 176 New- 
bury Street, Boston, Mass.? 

Wouldn’t it be great if we could report 
at the Ferry Beach Reunion on March 19 
that we have at least $2,500 in hand for 
immediate repairs and improvements? 
This can easily be done if all those who love 
Ferry Beach will work for it. 

Dream a little of the possibilities of 
Ferry Beach—and then get busy and 
make these possibilities emerge into reali- 
ties. 

Ferry Beach Lmprovement Fund Committee. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST BOY DECORATED 


Robert E. Steele, eleven, was decorated 
with a bronze hero medal yesterday at 
the First Universalist Church Sunday 
school, Charlestown, for bravery in sav- 
ing two-year-old Dorothy Burton from a 
runaway truck. Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
ministers of the church, made the pre- 
sentation. 

Robert, who lives at 45 Polk Street, 
Charlestown, was at play on the street 
when cries attracted his attention to 
the little girl upon a driverless truck. 
Hopping to the running board, he picked 
up the child and handed her down to one 
of his playmates who ran alongside. 

Just as he was about to leap down, 
the truck crashed into a parked car and 
the boy was so firmly wedged between 
the two vehicles that spectators who 
came to help struggled fifteen minutes to 
extricate him, when to their surprise 
he calmly suggested that they send for 
the firemen. A crew from Station 2 re- 
sponded and had to cut away sections of 
both machines with acetylene torches 
before the boy was released, which was 
accomplished about forty-five minutes 
after he was trapped.—Boston Herald. 


* * 


THE METROPOLITAN ALLIANCE 


The Metropolitan Woman’s Alliance 
met in the Church of Our Father, Brook- 
lyn, Feb. 12, Mrs. Seth R. Abrams, 
president, in the chair. Miss Grace F. 
White presided over the literary program, 
introducing Miss Gertrude Lyons, a young 
lady blind from birth, who sang several 
solos with wonderful charm and effect. 
Miss MeNeill, organist of the church, ac- 
companied. 

Rev. Alexander Lyons, Ph. D., the 
leading Jewish rabbi in Brooklyn, delivered 
a remarkable address upon ‘‘The Religion 
of Jesus,’ affirming without reservation 
his belief in the moral and ethical teach- 
ings of the Man of Nazareth, but deploring 
many of the theories and dogmas about 
Jesus. Rev. Seth R. Brooks of Little 
Falls, N. Y., and Rev. Emerson H. La- 
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lone of .Brooklyn, received the hearty 
greeting of the people, and added to the 
pleasure of the day. 


UY i! Be 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1926 
Previously reported... .....2...+- 112 
econ lar ommerestets wet da tes ei acsce us ies 2 
BeranlOne eae cris scree duaiiivcietins ie 4 
UO, avis others eee ae 118 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 7. Peoria, IIl., 3. 
Hallowell, Maine, 2. Total, 12. 
* * 
PERT PARAGRAPHS BY POTTER- 
TON 


-On Sunday, Jan. 3, I resigned as pas- 
tor of the Church of Our Father, and on 
Monday, Jan. 25, I withdrew the resigna- 
tion. And now for the story. 

The resignation offered was not a ges- 
ture to win applause ncr to induce a sob 
condition with the congregation. It was 
an honest word and meant 100 per cent ef 
what was said. 

On Jan. 11 at the annual parish meeting 
it was voted to appoint a committee to 
wait on the minister, and the meeting ad- 
journed to Jan. 25. On Jan. 20 the com- 
mittee, Mr. John G. Murray, Mr. L. A. 
Whitney and Mrs. Shorey, met at the 
parsonage, and word was conveyed to 
them courteously and with kindly posi- 
tiveness that the resignation must be 
accepted. 

And then came the adjourned meeting, 
Jan. 25. 

Of this meeting I am a “hearsay” re- 
porter of items of interest given me by 
faithful parishioners. First a vote was 
taken to accept the minister’s resignation, 
and failed of passage. (Mark you, there 
is no snarling division in the Church of 
Our Father, and a fight couldn’t be staged 
even if there were fighters.) Then it was 
voted that a committee call upon the 
minister to ask him to withdraw the resig- 
nation. The committee, Mr. J. G. Mur- 
ray, Mr. O. B. White and Miss Jennie 
Grimes, conferred with Mrs. Potterton 
and myself, persuading with argument 
and personal regard in such a fashion 
that duty compelled me to withdraw my 
resignation. It is not for me to write the 
kind words and the cheering messages 
received in approval of the decision. Time 
will decide the degree of wisdom. 

Mrs. Potterton deserves recognition 
for surrendering the decision she had 
made and the will to carry it into effect, 
to the wishes of the society. She has 
earned the thanks of those who think that 
the minister is to be commended for the 
decision. 

I am glad that I offered the resigna- 
tion. After twenty-three years of service 
the people have a right to express their 
judgment whether a change in the pas- 


torate is needed. The minister who is 
unwilling to stand this test proves him- 
self lacking in the qualities of a man. 

I did not ask for the test, for I wanted 
to be relieved of the burden of the pastor’s 
office. But the test came. I am told, 
upon authority, that 99-100ths of the 
people desired that I should continue as 
pastor. This calculation includes the 
friends on the outside unable to attend the 
meeting. I am _ profoundly impressed 
and grateful for this confidence. It makes 
me humble, rather than proud. And I 
am grateful to the 1-100th of the people 
who are honest and loyal, though they 
can not have their way in everything. 

Conditions are hard and growing more 
difficult in the way of maintaining a 
Protestant church in New York City. 
The city is a graveyard for many minis- 
ters, and witnesses the eclipse of many 
a fine hope. But this condition, grave 
as it is, is not a warrant for a benumbing 
pessimism, and the prophecy of disaster. 
Rather it is a challenge to our faith, and 
will prove our strength, or expose our 
weakness. 

I dare to assert what to me is the truth 
of God, that the Church of Our Father, 
alone, or in union with other churches, 
will be found doing a blessed and blessing 
Christian work when the voice of pessi- 
mism is silent.—The Little Minister. 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


* * 


MRS. RUGGLES INVITES US 


(Though delayed in publication we can 
accept mentally and be there on time. 
Then we can mail something more tangible 
at our convenience.) 

When Bernard and Katherine Ruggles 
began the work of establishing a Uni- 
versalist church in Oakland, ten years ago, 
they put the first dollar given them in 
the savings bank to start a building fund. 
Nearly all the money sent to them by 
devoted Universalists throughout the 
country was placed in the same fund. 
By the middle of 1917 there was over $300 
in the building fund. An unusual oppor- 
tunity came to buy a house for the mis- 
sionaries to livein. The finance committee 
of the church insisted that they take 
$300 for the first payment, as it meant 
everything toward insuring stability of the 
movement to have the minister and his 
wife established in a home. They con- 
sented on condition that it be a loan. 
During the World War they bought enough 
Liberty Bonds to cover the loan and 
when the first church lot was bought the 
bonds were turned in and the loan was 
canceled. 

The minister’s house has always been 
regarded as the parsonage, but it has 
been lived in nine years without any re- 
pairs. The parson’s wage couldn’t be 
stretched the $300 it would take to reno- 
vate it. The love of a devoted parish 
has always blest it for its part in making 
for a permanent church in Oakland. So, 


the minister’s wife thought that maybe 
the denomination would like to help bless 
it too with its love. Hence she invites 
all who may read this to partake of Colo- 
nial Tea with her on Feb. 22. All who pay 
their respects by currency or check will 
receive something which will prove that 
they took tea with her and had a part in 
the party. And then there will be the fun 
of having helped to wield the paint brush 
or the paste brush to renovate the par- 
sonage of the Oakland, California, Uni- 
versalist church. 


* * 


PROHIBITION MEETING 


A three-session, one-day district con- 
vention of the World League against 
Alcoholism will be held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Friday, Feb. 26. 

Prof. Frederick L. Anderson of Newton 
Theological Seminary will deliver the ac- 
dress of welcome. Response will be made 
by Rev. Francis E. Webster of Waltham, 
secretary of the Diocesan Convention of 
Episcopal Churches of Massachusetts. 

Speakers at the morning session will ke 
Boyd P. Doty, general counsel and legis- 
lative superintendent of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Saloon League, on “What Next 
in Legislation,’ Captain George A. Parker, 
Federal prohibition commissioner of New 
England, on ‘Federal Enforcement,’’ Mrs. 
Ella A. Gleason, honorary president of 
the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., on “The 
Present Task of the W. C. T. U.” 

At the afternoon session speakers will 
be William M. Forgrave, superintendent 
of the Massachusetts Anti-Saloon League; 
Miss Cora Frances Stoddard, executive 
secretary of the Scientific Temperance 
Federation; Rev. R. H. Rolofson, Wash- 
ington, D. C., executive secretary of the 
Intercollegiate Prohibition Association; 
Dr. Ernest H. Cherrington, Westerville, 
O., general secretary of the World League 
against Alcoholism, and Ben H. Spence, 
Toronto, Canadian secretary of the World 
League against Alcoholism. 

At the evening session ‘‘Pussyfoot”’ 
Johnson, Major Frank B. Ebbert of San 
Francisco, and Dr. Cherrington will speak. 
This will be a world prohibition session. 
Music will be supplied by the New Eng- 
land staff of the Salvation Army. 

oe * 
BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 21) 
during influence upon the musical genius 
of America. We must, as Mr. Locke 
says, not only seek to preserve the spirit- 
uals, an enterprise toward which ‘“Mel- 
lows” contributes, but we must further 
“cultivate that which would also develop 
it.’ How that is to be done is one of 
the problems which white men and negroes 
can co-operate to solve. On the one 
hand we have Kennedy, Dorothy Scar- 
borough, and Odum and Johnson. On 
the other hand there are James Weldon 
Johnson, Alain Locke, Lawrence Brown, 
J. Rosamund Johnson, Roland Hayes, 
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and others. Together they can do much to 
enrich the musical life of America. 


Notices 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Friday, March 19, 1926, is the date set for this 
event. Place and program will be announced later. 
Ferry Beachers—past, present and future—will 
want to save this date and plan to be present. 
anor 
SOUTHERN UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Meets at Camp Hill,’ Ala., for ten days, June 25 
to July 5, 1926. Courses in Bible Study, Teaching 
Methods, Chureh History, Missionary Education, 
Work with Young People, ete. 

Financial needs for the approaching season are 
$500. Annual memberships are $2 each; Patrons 
$10; Life Members $25. 

Complete information sent upon request. 

Rev. George A. Gay, Director, 
Box 158, Camp Hill, Ala. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIiT- 
TEE 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker has been transferred to 
the Massachusetts Convention. Rev. Edward L. 
Houghton has been received by transfer from the 
Massachusetts Convention. 

Henry A. Parkhurst, Secretary. 
ewe: 
125 CHURCH HARMONIES FREE 


All Souls Chureh, Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently 
adopted the Century Hymnal, Universalist edition. 
It has already given away part of its old hymnals, 
but has about 125 copies left of ‘Church Harmonies 
—New and Old—eomplete edition of 1913." Any 
church interested should write to Mr. Paul Rowley, 
289 Stratford Road, Brooklyn, New York. 


eR 


LEADERS WANTED 


A few copies of the Leader of Jan. 9 and Feb. 6 are 
‘wanted by the Publishing House. 
ek 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the New York State Committee of 
Fellowship will be held at the parish house in Utica, 
N. Y., on Feb. 22, 1926, at 1.30 p. m., for the purpose 
of the examination of Gustav H. Ulrich for ordina- 
tion, and for the transaction of any other business 
that may properly come before said committee. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Winthrop L. Marvin 


Winthrop L. Marvin, vice-president and general 
manager of the American Steamship Owners’ As- 
sociation, died in his home in New York, Feb. 3, 
from apoplexy, at the age of sixty-two. He was 
stricken while on his way to take a subway train 
for his office. He was unconscious from the time 
that he collapsed in a drug store into which he had 
staggered. 

Mrs. Marvin and their daughter, Barbara, were 
with him at the end. There are also two sons, Theo- 
dore, second officer of the Isthmian liner Tusealoosa 
City, and Lieutenant David Marvin of Los Angeles. 
Three brothers at once‘hurried to New York—Thomas 
O. Marvin, head of the Tariff Commission, Washing- 
ton, Rev. R. K. Marvin of Franklin, Mass., and 
Charles Marvin of New York, who was notified in 
Utiea. Rev. Judson Marvin of Kingfield, Me., is 
also a brother. 

Mr. Marvin was Worn in Neweastle, N. H. He 
was graduated in 1895 from Tufts College, which 
twenty years later made him a Doctor of Literature. 
On leaving college he became a reporter on the Bos- 
ton Advertiser. From 1886 to 1903 he was on the Bos- 
ton Journal, starting as news editor and spending the 
last eight years as associate editor and chief edi- 
torial writer. 

From 1901 to 1904 Mr. Marvin was a member of 
the Massachusetts Civil Service Commission, and 
in 1905 secretary of the United States Merchant 
Marine Commission at Washington. He was sec- 
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retary-treasurer of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers and of the Woolen Goods Exchange 
in New York City from 1909 to 1919, and during 
the war was secretary of the joint committee of 
woolen manufacturers co-operating with the Council 
of National Defense. 

Mr. Marvin in 1919 entered the position which he 
held at the time of his death. Three years ago he 
purchased control of the Marine Journal, which he 
had edited and had owned in part. A book, ‘‘The 
American Merchant Marine,’ which he issued in 
1902, passed through several editions. 

He had a summer home on Marvin’s Island in 
Portsmouth (N. H.) harbor. He was a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, Theta Delta Chi, the Sons of 
the Revolution and the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers. 

Mr. Marvin’s illness it is said came from the shock 
of the suicide of his intimate friend, William M. 
Wood, in Florida. 

After reading the story in a newspaper, Mr. Mar- 
vin had started for his office when he became ill. 

Friends of Mr. Marvin said that when he was 
secretary and treasurer of the National Association 
of Wool Maaufacturers and of the Woolen Goods 
Exchange, Mr. Wood frequently consulted him be- 
cause of his knowledge of the tariff. The two be- 
came intimate and for years, it is asserted, Mr. 
Wood took no important action in business without 
consulting Mr. Marvin. Mr. Marvin advised Mr. 
Wood when his friend was forming the American 
Woolen Co., of which he was president for years, 
and after Mr. Marvin left the wool manufacturing 


industry to engage in shipping, Mr. Wood made 


several offers to him to return to his earlier interests. 

Funeral services were on Saturday afternoon 
in the Church of the Divine Paternity. Dr. Frank 
O. Hall, acting pastor of the church, and Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton, a former pastor, officiated. 

An attendant at the funeral writes us: “It was a 
memorable service. Dr. Newton and Dr. Hall were 
inspired. The songs, the flowers, the long line of 
marching officers and soldiers and sailors, the flag- 
draped casket and, last of all, taps, with the echo 
far up in the church tower, left an indelible impres- 
sion on all there.” 


Mrs. Arthur M. Soule 


Mrs. Amelia H. Soule, wife of Rev. Arthur M. 
Soule, pastor of the Harrisville, R. I., Universalist 
church, died Wednesday, Jan. 27. On the same day 
a brother of Mr. Soule, Merton L. Soule, of Port- 
land, Me., died after an illness of only five days. 

Mrs. Soule had been in the care of a specialist 
for six months, but was slowly getting better when 
she contracted the grippe and in her weakened 
condition was not able to fight it off. 

Mrs. Soule came from a family of Universalitts, 
the daughter of Ansel Augustus and Frances (Booth- 
by) Huston, and it was just prior to her marriage 
with Mr. Soule in 1899 that he embraced the faith 
of Universalism. They were united in marriage by 
Rev. Harry Eben Townsend, then pastor of the 
Woodfords, Me., Universalist church. Mr. and 
Mrs. Soule were charter members of the Woodfords 
Universalist church. For seventeen years Mr. 
Soule was employed on the Portland Press at Port- 
land, Me., and on resigning his position he was for 
a time engaged in the charity department of the 
city of Portlad, giving up that work to take the 
pastorate of the Gray and New Gloucester, Me., 
churches, where the family was located for nearly 
five years. Their next field was in the pastorates of 
the Kingfield and New Portland, Me., Universalist 
churches, resigning four years ago to take the pas- 
torate of the Harrisville Universalist church. 

Mrs. Soule, because of her kindly and cheery dis- 
position, made many friends, who mourn their loss. 

The funeral services were held Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 31, from the Harrisville Universalist 
church, conducted by Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
pastor of the Woonsocket Universalist church, ac- 
sisted by Rev. Fred C. Leining, pastor of the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence. 

The church was completely filled and the floral 
tributes were beautiful and in profusion, and, added 
to the beautiful service, proved of much comfort 
to the sorrowing relatives and friends. 

Mrs. Soule is survived by her husband, a daugh- 
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ter, Mrs. Cecil A. Knapp, of Kingfield, Me., a son, 
Meldon H. Soule, an electrician at the Stillwater 
Worsted Mills at Harrisville, and a daughter, Miss 
Bertha F. Soule, a student in the local high school. 
She also leaves two grandchildren, a sister, Miss 
Jane A. Huston, and a brother, Frank A. Huston, 
both of Portland, Me. 


Mrs. Sophie Allbee Wright 


Mrs. Sophia Allbee Wright, youngest daughter 
of William H. and Lucretia Allbee, and widow of 
Edward D. Wright, died Nov. 27, 1925, at her 
home in Springfield, Vt., aged eighty years and 
eight months. Practically all her life was spent in 
Springfield, where she was well known as a teacher 
in the public schools. Widowed while still young, 
with three little daughters to eare for, she returned 
to her former work of teaching. When she retired 
she had given nearly twenty-five years of devoted 
service to this work, which she dearly loved. Hun- 
dreds of men and women recall her, their first teacher, 
with pleasure. 

She united with the Universalist church in 1869 
and was one of the three oldest members at the 
time of her death. Her devotion to her church 
was a life-long passion with her. A woman of a 
bright mind and cheerful personality, and an ac- 
complished musician, she was always ready, when 
she saw the need, to sing in the choir, or play the 
church organ, to teach a class in Sunday school, to 
handle the finances of the church, or to keep its 
records. More than one person has said that it 
was she, more than any one else, who kept the 
church alive in its struggling days. She remained a 
constant attendant at chureh until the frailties of 
age made her a shut-in for several years. Mrs. 
Wright is survived by her three daughters, Misses 
Alice and Jessie Wright of Springfield and Miss 
Edith of Boston. 

Funeral services were conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. Robert A. Nunn, and a former pastor, Rev. 
H. A. Parkhurst of Woodsville, N. H. 


“Gutsells all Sther 
Beoks 


The Bible—we carry it in every 
language and binding 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Prom‘eld St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMER 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to ca:l attention to this organization, 
which offers the udvantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests 

During the summer months there are accommo: 
dations for women unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sue} 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 


For further information please address the Supers 
{ntendent, Mise Ruth EB. Hersey, 14 Worcester Sty 
Boston. F 


For the Board of Managera, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for tuition 
in any department of Music in one of the best Girls’ 
Boarding Schools near Boston. Write immediately for 
particulars. Address X, 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


— = 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
®eliabie Good- 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Reports, Year Books, 
Programs 
Ané ail Printing worth Doing Well 


WALLACE SPOONER 
81-89 Bristol St., Boston, Maas. 


Offering Envelopes for Easter 


Attractively printed in colors similar te 
design. Size 2 1-2x4 1-4 inches. 


Price 40 cents per 100 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought.. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscoy- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Home Economics. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President, 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School» 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school for 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious an@ 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or scien- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able ané 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious: 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has 2 new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestie science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa 


Ryder Divinity Schoo! 


of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
!aboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College | 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal. 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 

A man got stalled with his automebile 
in a ae near Bass Lake last week. MOST DISTINCTIVE IN 50 YEARS 
While making a vain attempt to get out 
a small boy appeared with a team of 
horses. 

“Want me to haul you out, Mister?” 

“How much do you want?” 

“Three dollars.” 

After the work had been done and the 
money paid the tourist asked: 

“Do you pull out many cars here?” 

“About twelve a day on the average,” 


aiees 9 
replied the boy. 
“Do you work nights, teo?’ inquired Th, | 
the tourist. | . 
“Yes, I haul water for the mudhole.’’— © O 
North Judson (Ind.) News. 


* * 
ppc tie vail ABRAHAM LIN COLN 
to three other men beside me?” 


Frances: “Why?” By WILLIAM E. BARTON 


“Well, I was just thinking we might 
raise a subscription to buy you an engage- 


ment ring.”’—John Hopkins Black and Horace Green, 72n New York Times 
Blue Jay. ae Barton’s Lineoln is the most distinctive contribution to 


Mirae ie Wie ete oe nine oe the Lincoln literature since Herndon laid down his pen half a century 
plum-pudding, Jane?” ago. 


Jane (exultingly): ‘We couldn’t get : } . 
the brandy to" betes minnie Wubsree all L. E. Robinson, in The Saturday Review 


right now, we poured a little kerosene Dr. Barton’s original study of so many phases of Lincoln 
over it.”—Boston Transcript. makes his work an outstanding authority: 
* * 
Mrs. Cora May Walker has recently Claude Bowers, 7n New York World 


been placed on the shelves of Chelsea 
public library. These include 17 books 
of fiction, 10 non-fiction and 11 juvenile 
books.—Local item in a Vermont paper. 


The most satisfying and realistic record of Lincoln yet 
w-itten. A delightful and fascinating biography. 


aN The Outlook 
First Stenog: “I don’t believe half I see Destined to remain for many years the standard life of the 
in print.” martyred president. 
Rival Ditto: “Tudging from your spell- 
ing that must include what you see in Two volumes, profusely illustrated. Large 8vo, cloth, boxed, 
the dictionary.”’—Boston Transcript. over 1000 pages. Price $10.00 
* * 
“How modestly.she dresses, and how Ordenick 
sensibly!” 
“Yes, that woman will do anything to UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
attract attention.”—Columbia Jester. 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Peace 


Senator Borah tcok dinner at the White 
House Tuesday, but so far has found no 
fault with Mrs. Coclidge’s housekeeping. 
Dallas News. 


* * 


Bride (at butcher shop): “I want half a A Layman’s Religion 


pound of mincemeat, and cut it from a 
nice, tender young mince, please.’’—Life. 


sighs By Roger Sherman Galer 
THREE MEN MURDERED; 
ea le ONE UNINJURED. - Re : 
= USsre heads tyke Butte: (Mont aniener. A thoughtful and suggestive study of the elemental verities in 
ae. terms of present knowledge of the universe and modern understanding 
And just a few years ago being knock- of life. 
kneed was a misfortune instead of a dance. : 
—Birmingham News. Price, $1.00 
b em l x ox 


He was never ill enough to take his bed Universalist Publishing House 


until after his death.—From an “‘obit’’ 
in a Texas paper. 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


